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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 
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TO.BE SAID IN CHURCHES 


We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 
of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 
the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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AN ILLUMINATING DISCUSSION 


E look forward with interest to the discussion 
of the report of the Commission upon re- 
: vision of the creed. All the mental and 
spiritual light that we can muster will be needed. 
Soon we shall see rough groupings of thinkers on this 
subject. We shall find many who are satisfied with 
the Boston declaration of 1899, others who want to 
cut out any reference to Christianity on the theory 
that we are universalist and therefore interested in 
one religion as much as in another, and still others who 
want to bring out things not emphasized in our pres- 
ent profession, while retaining its essential spirit. 
Many curious inconsistencies will appear as we go 
along. Asa body we have always been sensitive about 
other churches not being willing to call us Christian. 
Now some of us have developed sensitiveness which 
resents that kind of classification. 

We ourselves think that we are Christian in the 
broad sense of the word, and can not help ourselves. 
We have been born into the Christian world. Weare 
a part of the Christian movement. We are heirs of 
the Christian tradition. This does not prevent our 
learning from Buddhist or Hindu. In fact, the more 
we catch the true spirit of Christianity the more willing 
we shall be to learn. 

We do not deem it necessary to frame a creed to 
suit Universalists who may be agnostic about God 
or immortality. We are entirely willing to work with 
fellow men who will dedicate themselves to the service 
of man, whether they can take ourcreed ornot. But we 
prefer to belong to a church which has faith and states 
it. We do belong to that kind of church now. If it 
ceased to be that kind of church we should have to 
cease to belong to it. _We do not consider it necessary 
in order to be generous and friendly to destroy our 
kind of church. A good God, a race responsible under 


God for the building of a better world, devotion to 
Jesus Christ as the great leader in this work, the cer- 
tainty of victory and survival after death, seem to us 
to be the essential things in the statement of religious 
belief. ; 

We want to see the five principles replaced, but 
not with something smaller. Faith ought to be grow- 
ing. Therefore statement of faith ought to be chang- 
ing jn the direction of largeness and beauty. 

* * 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT TO BELIEVE 


S Easter approaches, we find the same old dif- 
ference of opinion about life after death, utter 
indifference by some, hostility to the idea by 

others, belief and yearning for belief by a great com- 
pany. 

It is for these last that we write—a vastly greater 
number it seems to us than there were a year ago, 
wondering, wistful folk, some of them almost hopeless 
but not quite, asking what we have to give to them. 

Perhaps we have not much, but what we have is 
precious to us. Not proof such as the spiritualists 
claim. Not proof such as the fundamentalists claim. 
Rather we have suggestions of immortality—the 
intimations of Wordsworth and the poets, the deduc- 
tions of the religious life, the margins of all noble life, 
the deep feeling of God. These doubtless will fail to 
satisfy many, but they will help many. Let the 
others turn to different kinds of leaders, argumentative 
or logical, if such can render service. 

For us the arguments help little. Faith in end- 
less life is never so weak as when some one argues for 
it. Heaven is never so far off as when some one 
pictures it. 

It is when we sit quietly by ourselves at close of 
day and think about the dear friends on the other side, 
that we are most sure that they live. That is possibly 
the poetic in us, but the poetic may take us farthest 
into the heart of truth. There may have been some- 
thing more than fancy in Longfellow’s “Voices of the 
Night.” 

And when we live at all nobly our faith in the 
life beyond is reinforced. The opposite is true also. 
Faith in the continuity of life rises or falls with the 
breadth and beauty of living. Not for everybody, to 
be sure. Some of the noblest may despair. But for 
us. This is our own confession. Heaven seems near 
and reasonable when we create a bit of it for some one 
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here. When we sense any natural beauty or admire 
any good deed, faith in immortality hovers near. 

Much the same is our experience as our faith in 
other men rises and falls. As it goes up, as men 
seem to us innately divine, it becomes easy to think 
that their lives are to continue. The open grave is 
illogical, unreasonable, contradictory, when a good 
man dies. It is not possible for us to believe that 
Jesus has gone forever, or Mary, his mother, or John, 
who said, ‘‘Love is of God,” or Paul the philosopher, 
who became Paul the seer when he wrote “Love 
never fails.” 

The word God carries a mighty reinforcement of 
faith. Those into whose lives it has come:with mean- 
ing never need waste time on immortality. It is all 
there with the great Father of Light and Love. Given 
an Infinite Wisdom that made us and made the stars, 
and has plan and purpose, we are so glad to fit into 
the plan and await the issue. 

The pull of God is like the pull of the everlasting 
hills to the nature lover. Grace Hazard Conkling 
puts it: 

When the blue hills grow tender, when they pull 
The twlight close with gesture beautiful, 

And shadows are their garments, and the air 
Deepens, and the wild veery is at prayer, 
Their arms are strong around me; and I know 
That somehow I shall follow when they go 

To the still land, beyond the evening star, 
Where everlasting hills and valleys are, 

And silence may not hurt us any more, 

And terror shall be past, and grief and war. 


If, as a great Scotchman said, ‘man is wisest 
when he prays,” if on our knees we can look farther 
into the heart of ultimate reality, then there is founda- 
tion for faith, for there the intimations are clear. 

* * 


OUR POSITION ON PROHIBITION 


E have been asked by two readers to make 
clear our position on the control of the liquor 
traffic. Churches, one of them says, are 

waiting for guidance from the Leader. If the trumpet 
give forth an uncertain sound, who can prepare him- 
self for battle? We comply gladly, albeit with a 
feeling of hopelessness as to making ourself understood. 
To one of these correspondents let us say at once 
that we are not accepting congratulations on the 
passage of the beer bill. We are not for that bill, nor 
are we especially against it. We are rather curious 
to see how it will work, and would be glad if it did 
work to promote temperance. Its passage seems to 
us somewhat like whipping the devil around the 
stump—an indirect way of getting what has not been 
as yet secured constitutionally. We do not want 
beer or wine, and we think that most people would be 
better off without them, and yet we do not consider 
their moderate use wicked or necessarily harmful. 
Back of the beer bill looms the old question of the 
efficiency of prohibition as a means of controlling the 
liquor business. We think prohibition can be made 
effective under right conditions. If the question 
came up in the state, or the community in New York 
where we vote, we should vote for prohibition. If a 
vast majority voted against prohibition we should 
fall in cheerfully behind the method of liquor control 


adopted and support it, instead of sniping at it 
and trying to make it fail. That is, we are sure that 
it is hopeless to force upon a state any method of 
control that the state does not want. We are against 
Federal control because of its violation of the prin- 
ciple of home rule, and because of the inability to se- 
cure enforcement of prohibition where public senti- 
ment is against it. We favor repeal of the Eighteenth 
Amendment so as to permit states to legislate as they 
think best. We must have strong governmental con- 
trol of the manufacture, sale and use of intoxicating 
drinks. We can not get such control along the path 
we have been traveling for ten years. To secure it we 
must start over. In a motor age it is too dangerous’ 
to allow the uncontrolled sale of the stuff by boot- 
leggers and in speakeasies. 

We look for forty-eight different ways of handling 
the matter in forty-eight states. Some will be ef- 
fective and others ineffective. Each will learn from 
all. Personally we hope to live in a prohibition state 
and town, and will work to that end. 

With all laws to abolish liquor or control its use 
must go education against the use. 

Wherein we differ from most prohibitionists is 
that practically all of them consider any method of 
control other than prohibition morally evil. We do 
not so look at it. What we want is results in the shape 
of a generation freed from slavery to the stuff. That 
we are not getting now. 

THE NUB OF THE FREE CHURCH MATTER 


TRIPPED of all its side issues, the question about 
S the Free Church of America is whether Uni- 
versalists, after all their professions and resolu- 
tions, will vote “yes” or ‘‘no”’ on an issue of church 
federation. If they vote “no” or, what is much the 
same, “‘amend and delay,” what will be the reaction 


on themselves? 
* * 


THE JEWS OF GERMANY 


EK are glad to have the letter headed ‘‘Armor 
Proof for Sure” published in this issue. We 
need to realize how many kinds of mind we 

have to reckon with in this polyglot civilization of 
ours. Here is a man up on his toes to condemn the 
Jews and uphold the Nazis. And he lives in the 
United States of America. 

The one thing that we have to do personally 
as we read the story of the downfall of liberty and the 
rebirth of racial persecution in Germany is to think 
hard and steadily about German scholarship, German 
music, German literature, German efficiency, lest we 
lose all faith in Germany. We have to remind ourself 
that Schweitzer, one of the noblest characters in 
modern times, is a German, that Germans form one of 
the foundation piers of our country, and that a good 
half of modern Geimany loathes Hitler and Hitlerism 
as much as we do. 

To be sure the tales of suffering and bloodshed 
under the Nazis are exaggerated. Never have there 
been stories of atrocities that were not exaggerated. 
But at least there is enough that is apparently well 
authenticated to make our State Department set on 
foot an investigation. Something has made thousands 
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of Jews flee to Holland, Belgium, Denmark and 
France. Something keeps Einstein from going home. 


- And all these somethings fit in with the wild denun- 


ciation of Jews by Hitler in the past. 

And shall we keep still about it?) When we are 
ready to give up all ethical idealism, forsake our con- 
victions about the brotherhood of man, forget the 
enormous service of the Jew throughout history, spit 
on friendship and curse God and die—we will keep 
still about it. Until then the one thing that will set 


limits to our expression of loathing, horror, detesta- 


tion, of Hitlerism is fear of harming the Jews whom 


we would help. 
* * 


THE TESTAMENT OF LIGHT* 


HEN our minds have been wearied with the 
doings of bankers and statesmen, dictators 
and generals, and our own pressing problems 

of living, there is infinite refreshment in picking up a 
book beautifully printed and bound, and filled with 
“utterances testifying to the divinity in man, the 
inwardness of authority, the redemptive power of that 
love (within us, not elsewhere) whose service is per- 
fect freedom.” Such a book is Gerald Bullett’s 
“The Testament of Light,” ‘an anthology of the re- 
ligious spirit,”’ published to-day. 

If we are fearful that we are becoming vulgarized, 
commonplace but indifferent to the common lot, or 
discouraged about ourselves and our race, our joy in 
such a work brings back faith in self. It is a testa- 
ment of light—the light that in past ages has shone 


_ in man and is not dim or murky now, even though 


many fail to see it. 
The authors quoted are from widely separated 


_ periods, but the book “‘is a single continuing discourse 


lightened but not broken by lyrical interludes.” 
Siegfreid Sassoon sings for us on the fourteenth 

page: 

A flower has opened in my heart... . 

What flower is this, what flower of spring, 

What simple, secret thing? 

It is the peace that shines apart, 

The peace of daybreak skies that bring 

Clear song and wild swift wing. 


Grahame of the seventeenth century tells us: 
“Never was anything in this world loved too much, but 
many things have been loved in a false way; and all in 
too short a measure.’ William Penn’s immortal 
utterance is here: “Death is but crossing the world as 
friends do the seas; they live in one another still.” 
The editor, referring to unity, says: “Like calls to like; 


the vibration of identity subdues the logic of differ- 


ence.” Santayana reminds us that there is a kind of 
morality that is ‘a worse enemy of spirit than 1m- 
morality.” 

Unamuno, the famous modern Spanish writer, 
shocks us until we see the simple selflessness of the 
Asturian girl he describes. Dostoevsky rebukes our 
frail love and frailer humility when he says, ““Love a 
man even in his misdoing, for such a love is a likeness 
of the divine.” 


*The Testament of Light. By Gerald Bullett. An An- 
thology of Spiritual Wisdom Drawn from Many Ages and Litera- 
tures. Alfred A. Knopf. Price $2.00. 


And although the theme is the redemptive power 
of love within rather than without, there is none of 
that phobia against the power of love without charac- 
teristic of some of the so-called religious writing of 
the times. The author has not gone out of his way to 
elude the word God. 


*k * 


PERKINS GOES—PERKINS COMES 


HE news that John Carroll Perkins is to leave 
King’s Chapel fills us with sorrow. The news 
that Palfrey Perkins is to come, however, tem- 

pers that sorrow. 

We should not refer to the change editorially if 
it were a matter of local concern only, but it is of 
general interest. King’s Chapel belongs to the na- 
tion. 

Dr. John Carroll Perkins, who became rector of 
King’s Chapel six years ago in succession to Dr. 
Speight, took the post simply as a minister ad interim. 
He called himself a stop-gap. As time went on, his 
noble personality, the high feeling that he put into 
the services of worship, and his wise words, made a 
contribution so important to King’s Chapel and its 
people that all effort to fill the vacancy permanently 
ceased. Dr. Perkins has had to revive the matter 
repeatedly. 

Now a chance has come to get a good man, and 
the decision is made. Palfrey Perkins, a Salem man, 
embodying in his person many of the oldest tradi- 
tions of New England, and with a record of noble 
service away from New England, takes the post. 
Universalists remember him best for his mspiring 
contribution to the Buffalo Convention in 1981. 
They may not know that he is famous in liberalism 
for his love of music and his culture therein, that he 
has been much sought after for summer meetings at 
the Isles of Shoals, that with Cornish, Speight and 
others he traveled in Transylvania in the interest of 
religious minorities oppressed by the Rumanian 
government, and that he has a host of friends in all 
the churches. 

Perkins goes, Perkins comes, but King’s Chapel 
goes on. Its contribution to the common cause 
through its noonday services is recognized throughout 
the church world. John Carroll Perkins has kept 
them on a high level. For the Sunday services also 
he has organized a staff of preachers, men like Dean 
Sperry and Jobn Baillie, who have given remarkable 
series of sermons. He has known how to keep him- 
self in the background to serve. He has known how to 
step to the front to serve. He will be a happy mem- 
ory in a great institution. 

* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 
Apropos of community service, our neighbor the 


university is always hours and sometimes days ahead 
of our neighbor the church in clearing walks. 


One of the best appointments made in recent 
years is that of Frances Perkins as Secretary of Labor. 
She has caliber, sense, and a heart. 


The Unitarian May Meetings open this year on 
Sunday, May 21. 
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Pacifists versus War Lords in Japan 
Robert Merrill Bartlett 


PSYO-DAY peace lovers are blaming Japan for 
Roy, checking the progress of disarmament and 
disrupting the League of Nations. The fact 
of Japan’s rampant militarism tends to 
breed bitterness in our hearts, and leads us to surmise 
that Nippon is hopelessly barbarian. No one can 
deny the imperialism of the Island Kingdom, but the 
thought pattern that is developing throughout the 
Western world ignores the liberal, pacifist element, 
which must be interpreted. The war lords do not 
represent the masses or the intelligentsia. They are 
in control just as the military were dictators in Europe 
in 1924. But the soul of Japan rises up in protest 
against their passion for war. In fairness to her 
Pacific neighbor America must sense the battle 
which the pacifists of Japan are waging against their 
warlords. 

Toyohiko Kagawa is the most dramatic Japanese 
peace leader to-day. As a Christian socialist Kagawa 
repudiates war and violence. He has stood consist- 
ently against armed aggression on the part of his na- 
tion. His Friends of Jesus Society is international. 
Its basic principle is brotherhood. He and his fol- 
lowers are hearty supporters of the League of Na- 
tions Society in Japan. In his significant book, ‘“The 
Economic Foundation of World Peace,” Kagawa classi- 
fies pacifists into sentimental, moral, rational and 
economic pacifists. The first three, he feels, are too 
individualistic and emotional. World peace must be 
based on economic co-operation. He writes: “One 
reason why the militarists pounced on Manchuria 
was that some of these officers thought that if they 
could occupy Manchuria, Japan would be better off. 
The boycott in China had continued so long, and the 
economic depression in Japan had continued also 
for such a long time, that these militarists who do 
not understand economics thought that merely by 
occupying Manchuria they could raise the living 
standard of Japan! They did not realize the real 
situation. . . . These officers thought that unless we 
could get Manchuria we could not hold Japan in the 
next war. The Manchurian question is really the 
prologue of the next war. When Japan has Man- 
churia, we shall have food, coal and iron, and we can 
hold the world at bay! There lies the economic 
problem. Unless we have better understanding be- 
tween nations, it is difficult to have peace. We 
Christians must direct our energies toward the solu- 
tion of these problems. 

“You may think that the League of Nations is 
doing a good piece of work for the peace movement, 
but to my idea the League is just the beginning of 
world peace. It lacks essential elements of a perma- 
nent peace movement because its organization was 
founded on the rationalization of war. 

“There is only one independent nation in Asia, 
and that is Japan. Out of one billion one hundred 
million of the yellow race, Japan with its sixty-four 
millions is the only independent nation. If you study 
the colonial history of the world, you will find that 
about four centuries ago the white race pounced on 


South America, then came to Africa, then to China. 
Great Britain pounced on the great Yangtze Valley, 
Russia on Manchuria, Germany on Tsingtao, France 
on Cochin China, Spain on the Philippines. Japan 
was so much horrified by this situation that she fought 
against Russia, and Japan is still suspicious of the 
domination of the white race in Asia. We must re- 
member that the League of Nations is really the 
League of European Nations. If Japan is assured 
by the League of Nations that she can live on peace- 
fully and kindly in Asia, there will be less excuse for 
big armament in Japan. But England has not yet 
granted India her freedom; I do not know what is 
to become of the Philippines; France does not release 
Cochin China; America has closed its doors to Japan; 
Canada has closed her doors to Japan; and they have 
told the crowding population in these islands to keep 
peace! There is only one way for Japan, and that is 
to go to the ocean!’ 


During the recent Shanghai crisis Maude Roy- | 


den, famous English peace leader, suggested a Peace | 


Army made up of the people, which would get quicker 
action than the negotiations of experts. Kagawa wrote 
her: ‘‘As to your proposal that non-combatants should 
volunteer to place themselves unarmed between the 
fighting forces in future wars, I also am an absolute 
pacifist, and I appreciate the value of such a gesture. 
What we need in Japan, however, is more real Chris- 
tianity. That is the reason the fascists got the vic- 
tory temporarily. I am ashamed of the actions of our 
fascist mliitarists. I anticipated some such outbreak 
and tried to forestall it by starting the Kingdom of 
God Movement. . . . My own work for peace is a 
long-term undertaking, including both the trans- 


formation of men’s inner souls through a religious | 
awakening, and also the gradual changing of the | 


economic system under which they must live from a 
competitive to a co-operative one. We must go to 
the root of militarism and cure its causes. We must 


have your Co-operative Wholesale Society spread || 
through the Orient to serve the whole of society, as | 
co-operatives do in Denmark, and to function inter- || 
nationally. When we get a good system of co-opera- || 
tives operating between Japan and China we shall |} 
not have capitalistic imperialistic and explosions of || 


war violence.”’ 
These words carry great weight in Japan, for 


Kagawa is recognized as a mighty social leader. |} 
Ever since the days that he went to live in the slums || 
as a college student in his brave effort to reform |] 
Japan single handed, and wrote his masterpiece, “Be- | 
fore the Dawn,” Kagawa has been recognized as a |} 
prophet who must be heard. His books on the|} 
slums led Parhament to adopt a plan for slum aboli- |} 
Again and again he has been called as counsel || 
For some time he has served 


tion. 
by government leaders. 
as head of the Social Service Department of Tokyo, 


refusing the $9,000 salary and appearing in his dig-|| 
nified office in one of his $1.86 suits which are made || 
As the || 
author of fifty books this literary idol has been re-|| 


for the laborers in his co-operative factories. 
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ceiving a large annual income, but he resolutely de- 
votes this money to his three social settlements in 
Japan’s three largest cities. He lives with his wife 
and three children in a little cottage on the edge of 
Tokyo at $80 a month. As the Ramsay MacDonald 
of Japan he is the pioneer in labor organizations 
among the laborers and peasants. He has been to 
prison for them and has won through his sacrificial 
service the title, “the Tolstoy of Japan.” 

Reports indicate that this outspoken reformer 
has been in danger during the past few months of 
tension. He has continued his stand as a peace- 
leader. When the Shanghai battle was at its height 
he spoke with daring against the imperialism of his 
country. He had been in China only a few months 
before the outbreak, speaking in the student centers. 
In these addresses he openly condemned Japan’s 
militarism and pleaded for a revolution of the spirit 
which would bring about a new era of understanding in 
the Orient. One of his last books of poetry, “Pillar 
of Cloud,” is outspoken in its anti-imperialism: 

Again have I become the child of an aching heart, 
Carrying the burden of Japan’s crime, 

Begging pardon of China and the world 
With a shattered soul; 

Again am | a child of sadness. 

Kagawa’s message has become a ringing challenge 
to Western civilization. In a hand-to-hand grapple 
with militarism, communism and the other funda- 
mental perplexities of civilization, he summons us to 
the Christian Revolution: ‘‘Neitzsche says, “Truth is 
with radicalism,’ but Christians are too meek now. 
Before communism came to Japan Christianity was 
considered dangerous. I had two or three detectives 
following me; young men like to have detectives fol- 
lowing them! The pastors have been tamed by the 
government, and the Christians are all the time going 
to the capitalists and the bankers, so young men have 
stopped going to church, because it has lost the fire 
of revolution. . . . Iam arevolutionist. I stand for 
Internationalism, not of the first, second or third 
Internationale, but for the Christian Internationale!’ 

When Kagawa was in the United States in 1931 
he said to me: ‘There are two Americas—Heaven- 
America and Hell-America. The first I associate 
with Lincoln and the great ideals of your land. The 
second I connect with Hearst and the chauvinism of 
to-day. I do not find Christianity where I find this 
narrow nationalism; it is the same breed as Shinto- 
ism. We must stand for the Christian Internationale, 
which will emancipate mankind from the curse of 
borderlines, fortresses and armaments!” 

Another significant peace-leader is Motoichiro 
Takahashi. This pacifist gave up his position as 
librarian in one of the Japanese colleges because he 
was opposed to compulsory military training in the 
schools. He announced that he was through with 
militarism in all its forms and was determined to 
dedicate his life to peace education. His salary in 
his new work has been only twenty yen a month. 
During these past few months Takahashi has not been 
a popular figure. He realizes the price that the pacifist 
must pay in his nation to-day. His schoolmate and 
friend, Senji Yamamoto, member of the Diet, was 
assassinated because of his liberalism. 
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For several months Takahashi lived with the 
unemployed in Tokyo. Working with Kagawa, he 
set up a city of tents to care for the unfortunate. As 
mayor of this tent city the peace-worker gained na- 
tional publicity through the theater and radio. He 
now faces his more difficult work of educating Japan 
for peace. He has a detetmined foe in the militarist 
regume. They shadow his footsteps, day by day. 
But Takahashi believes in the thinking people and in 
the sturdy, sensible masses of the empire. He there- 
fore dares to lift his voice in a fearless demand for 
reform. 

On October 30, 1931, he wrote ‘“To the Republic 
of China.” 


When troubled by internal dissension 

We do not help you, but rather further the Manchurian aggres- 
sion! 

If we do not reflect and repent, 

We shall receive God’s punishment. 


Whatever militarists and so-called men of intelligence say, 
Their will is not our will, 

Their action is not ours. 

We pacifists are weak yet, 

But we are fighting against militarists and imperialism, 

And some day, casting them off, 

We shall be able to heartily grasp your hands. 


Let us unite, and from the whole world 

Drive out all gocial evils—the sweating and the parasites, 
And achieve a peaceful world —the Kingdom of God. 
Militarists do whatever they please, 

And so-called men of intelligence flatter them, 

And the land of egoism which results is not the true Japan. 


A month later he wrote “To the Empire of 
Japan.” 

Reflect and ponder well within your soul. 

Will not Japan awaken till she is beaten and crushed? 

Are you looking to armed force for solutions? 

Arms will but increase the trouble— 

By love and reason comes the solution. 

Militarist Japan, reflect and repent. 

Fear God and His Punishment. 


When the news of the Shanghai attack came to 
him in February, 1932, Takahashi wrote ““To the Na- 
tion of Japan.” 

Become not the enemy of humanity! 
The eye of God can not be deceived. 
Are there no men of conscience? 

Are there no true patriots? 

Why are they silent? 


Takahashi has recently published an analysis of 
the current Japanese crisis based on the translation 
of an article by K. Hirosa. He writes: “The most 
characteristic feature of Japanese political history is 
the long dispute between the civil government and the 
military. The military is an independent entity, 
7. €., independent from the civil government. Except 
to consult the diet about its budget, the military does 
not tolerate any interference from any other de- 
partments of the government. These functions of 
Japan’s military are comparable to those of the Rus- 
sian army under the Czar, and of the German army 
under the Kaiser. The parliament or diet has no 
right either to authorize or veto the declaration of 
war and peace. And the army is independent of the 
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civil government and the latter has no responsibility 
for the army’s orders. The parliament or diet has no 
power over the army. 

“What is the political program of the Japanese 
fascists? First, imperialism (emperor-centered); sec- 
ond, nationalization of industries; third, anti-capital- 
ism. In recent years the wealthy bourgeoisie in 
Japan has held the economic leadership and controlled 
almost all the national finances. The military op- 
posed this tendency and insisted on the centrality of 
the emperor, the nationalization of industries, and 
the destruction of capitalism. They are trying to 
monopolize Manchuria’s and China’s economic re- 
sources and markets. They have succeeded in monop- 
. olizing Manchuria. They are anticipating a similar 
success in south China. They think, moreover, that 
this Eastern Monroe doctrine will not be tenable 
without a war with foreign countries, especially the 
United States. . . . We are doubtful as to how long 
this ascendency of the fascists will persist. Their su- 
premacy is assured so long as war conditions obtain.” 

The name of Sotohiko Masuzaki should be added 
to this list. Like James Yen in China, Masuzaki is 
reconstructing village life on the basis of enlightenment 
and world fellowship. Dr. A. Ebisawa was one of the 
leaders in the intellectual interchange which took 
place during the Shanghai incident, and a champion 
of peaceful relations between China and Japan. 
Political leaders like Viscount Ishii and Baron Saka- 
tani have taken their stand against the old ways of 


imperialism. These figures may seem few to the 
Westerner who is inclined to read the general support 
of the Japanese masses into the present war. But 
we recall that there were only a few personalities that 
stood out against the war of 1914 as the general 
populace was swept into battle. 

I heard an Oriental leader explain the present 
clash in the Pacific in this way: “For the past few 
decades Japan has been adding the methods of Western 
imperialism to those of her own tradition, and thus 
perfecting an almost invulnerable faith in military 
power. She has watched the armed struggle of 
Western nations over a period of years, all the while 
she has been working to pattern her life after the same 
standard. She has not been able to keep pace with 
the peace sentiments and the new diplomacy which 
have brought such a marked transformation in the 
thinking of Western people during the past fifteen 
years. As a result to-day she finds herself with her 
military machine perfected and her national policies 
governed by a mode of thinking that is at least of- 
ficially said to be obsolete in the new statesmanship. 
Fifteen years behind the times, Japan may dramat- 
ically prove the folly of military aggression in the 
modern world, or she may make Manchuria the center 
of another world conflict.” 

Japan’s pacifists need sympathy and support in 
the West. Our best opposition to Japanese im- 
perialism is friendly co-operation with her liberal 
leaders! 


Memories of the World War 


XXI. 


The Drama of the Twenty-one Days 


Johannes 


<A) bound. For color and drama they were the 
9)} most memorable days of the year. 

oy On June 19 we embarked on the good 
ship Rotterdam, and we did not leave her until the 
10th of July. 

Much of that time we spent in English harbors 
or on the English coast, and for a few days the British 
flag was at the masthead and British sailors were in 
charge. 

The General Convention of our Church was meet- 
ing this year in California for the first time, the 
churches in Pasadena and Los Angeles as hosts. I 
had been invited to address the Convention and had 
declined, but word came back that if at the last mo- 
ment I found that I could come I should cable. So 
on the 16th of June I sent my acceptance, thinking 
that sixteen days was plenty of time to get to New 
York to catch the special Convention train. But in 
the cable, after saying “yes” I put in the words, ‘“‘if 
not delayed.”’ It was a wise proviso. 

We went to sleep on board the Rotterdam, the 
night before sailing. The next morning at 5 we were 
up to see the departure. All was in striking contrast 
to most sailings. Asabbath calm was over everything. 
Few people were stirring. There was no baggage to 
look after, no crowd to consider, no place that we had 
to get to, nothing that we had to do. The great ship 


5 OR twenty-one days we were afloat homeward 
ofso 


slipped out quietly, turned about and glided away 


down stream. Gliding slowly down stream fitted the | 


mood. Work was over. 
in mind. The supreme thought was home and rest. 
I remember thinking often of the scripture, “Let not 
him that putteth on his armor boast himself as he that 
putteth it off.’ Even the mine fields fitted into the 
psychology of the situation. It was not my job to 
keep the ship from contact with them. These cap- 


tains and pilots knew what they were doing. Very | 


slowly we crossed the North Sea. That night we 


came to anchor off Margate or Deal, in that part of | 


the channel called the Downs, and again it was a 
peaceful night for care-free sleep. 

“The longest day of the year,” I wrote the next 
day in my journal, ‘and with the most time on my 
hands in several months. Held here by the British. 


No one knows when we will get off. Our papers are || 


in London, and we must wait until they come back. 


Wonderful weather, warm in the sun, cool in the || 


wind. Met a New York Central official, a Dutch 
mechanical engineer, an interesting Dutch woman 


married to a Frenchman, Captain Stenger, commo- || 


dore of the line, at whose table we are placed, and 
Jaski, the first officer.” The old Captain, about ready 


to retire, spoke English well and was a most agreeable || 
We came to know him intimately. He seemed || 
to give us his confidence from the start and tell us || 


man. 


The new jobs were not yet | 
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frankly the things that worried him. In that way we 
got closer to the various events that we had to face. 

On the 22d I seemed to be laughing at the posi- 
tion we were in. I wrote: ‘Have done nothing all 
day but rest.”” Then I made a little picture of the 
Downs. “Still summering off the beach at Margate. 
Grim destroyers circling around, little black naval 
tugs policing these waters, craft of all kinds stopping 
humbly at the order of the aforesaid little tugs, much 
swearing under their breath at the delay by the Ger- 
man-Americans on board. The full force of their re- 
sentment will be felt when we leave England behind 
and they are no longer afraid of being taken off. The 
S. outfit had a wedding anniversary party. It was 
their sixth. Delightful visit with the Captain at 
dinner. J. is on his right.” 

On Wednesday, the 23d, our rest was unbroken. 
“Still swinging at anchor,” I wrote. ‘Nobody has 
come near us yet to send us on our way. Last chance 
of catching the California Convention special has gone 
glimmering, but I can take the regular train if we move 
on soon. It is nine days to New York and the special 
leaves July 1. J. greatly benefited by this rest, so I 
am content. She sleeps like a log here where sub- 
marines prowl and zeppelins stage air raids. Nothing 
like getting used to the war. Wrote some to-day on 
an address for the Convention. (It was to be always 
an unfinished fragment.) Walked with J. and read 
Bleak House. These great old novels of Dickens are 
stand-bys in time of trouble or delay. Enjoying the 
Captain and the ladies at our dinner table. We have 
most jolly, interesting times, and the dining-room at 
times seems amazed at our hilarity.” 

On Thursday, the 24th, we were still contented, 
but I found that the Captain was getting anxious, and 
I began to wonder if I might not help him get his 
ship released. It was a different day in weather, in 
feeling, and in the panorama of the harbor. 

“Heavy firing off in the Channel,” I wrote. 
“Three of the patrol boats were trying hard to 
hit something in the mist between 1 and 2 p. m. 
Believed to be a submarine. The heavy mist on the 
water makes it an ideal day for a sub. People still 
are philosophical over the delay. Read English his- 
tory and played with the boys, tug of war and skip 
the rope. Got so thick at 5 that ships’ bells and fog 
horns were going it continually on all sides. Looks 
now as if I might miss the California Convention al- 
together.” 

On Friday, the 25th, the brightly colored pano- 
rama of those dangerous waters still seemed to be 
making a vivid impression on the passengers, but the 
Captain was plainly worried. I wrote: “It is ex- 
traordinarily interesting to observe the life of these 
waters, the fierce looking destroyer F cutting circles 
around us hour after hour, never relaxing her watch, 
the cargo vessels coming and going—British, N orge, 
Spanish, Dutch, Italian, Danish. This morning a 
mine-layer is working near by, her little boats out on 
all sides of her. J. is a wonder—submarines, aero- 
planes, zeppelins, mines, bombs, all in the offing, the 
roar of distant guns, fog, whistles, warships passing 
and repassing, lights carefully extinguished at night, 
and she sleeps like a little baby. . . . The day passes 
without word as to when we will be released.” 


In much the same way Saturday passed, with 
good books and games. I got back into my ranning 
stride with some boys who were crazy for exercise. 
A tennis tournament brought out a cheering gallery. 
On Sunday morning, the 27th, the Captain asked me 
to go to the pilot house for a little talk, saying frankly 
that he did not know what to do. I told him that I 
thought I might stir up the authorities and get action 
by telegraphing our Ambassador in London, and send- 
ing a cable to van Dyke in Holland, that I doubted if 
either one could do anything, but the mere act of an 
American citizen appealing to them would come at 
once to the attention of the authorities and probably 
would result in somebody taking time to find our 
papers and pass on them. The Captain said that 
he could not ask me to do anything, but that if I 
would draft the messages he would send them 
ashore. 

I telegraphed Ambassador Page as follows: 
“Steamship Rotterdam, Holland-America Line, west- 
bound, held in the Downs one week. One hundred 
forty Americans on board. No explanation given. 
If practicable ascertain reason, also probable length 
of detention, and get permission for Americans to 
disembark and continue journey.” 

I signed all of my titles, much in the spirit of the 
young American in Belgium who slapped down a 
long imposing high school diploma with large gilt seals 
on it, saying loudly to a puzzled German sentinel, 
“That’s who I am.’’ I also cabled Henry van Dyke 
at The Hague the essential facts. 

I wanted action and got it. At 5.30 p. m. that 
same day word was sent out to the ship that the ship 
had been seized, that a prize crew or guard would 
come on board and that we would leave at 7 o’clock 
the next morning for the harbor of Avonmouth. 

Monday night, the 28th, we were exulting over 
the experience and felicitating ourselves on seeing a 
closed harbor where ships were fitting out for the 
Dardanelles. No pull could have got us permission 
to go there, but an arrest took us there. It was like 
a free ride in the Black Maria. This is the record of 
the journal for that day: 

“A guard of ten British sailors under command 
of Lieutenant Hempson came on board at 7.30 a. m. 
At 8 we left for Avonmouth, a thirty-four hour voyage 
somewhere up the west coast of England ‘to dis- 
charge cargo.’ Armed English Jackies are patrolling 
the decks. Lieutenant Hempson is at our table—an 
attractive, agreeable young fellow with pink cheeks. 
It is a most interesting incident. Prisoners of war 
now, at least technically. I had rather a hot argu- 
ment with Miss Morgan (Angela Morgan the poet) 
and Miss Shelley, both rabid pro-Germans and both 
unfair.” 

On Tuesday, the 19th, I continued the descrip- 
tion: “A perfect day for the trip around Land’s End 
and up new waters. In sight of the lovely Devon 
coast for some hours. Took our third pilot since 
leaving the Downs, for the Severn River. When we 
came to anchor, we found that we were off Weston- 
super-Mare, where the Atlantic cable comes ashore 
and where J. was invited to go some year's ago with 
the Wards, the cable people. To our surprise we 
learned at dinner time that we were released and free 
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to go, but now we are compelled to stay until we can 
get coal, oil and provisions. I was called up to the 
bridge, where I was handed a courteous telegram from 
Ambassador Page. L. (pro-German) made a scene 
in the dining-room. Lieutenant Hempson and his 
men went off at 8p. m. As he went over the side all 
sang ‘For he’s a jolly good fellow.’ ”’ 

I was in the pilot house with Captain Stenger 
when the English officer told him that both ship and 
cargo had been released. ‘You can go now, Captain,” 
said the English officer. ‘“‘Yes,’’ said the old Dutch- 
man, “and what burning—dead men? Here I’ve 
been using up coal since I sailed nine days ago. First 
you not let me go. Now I can’t go.” For a time 
the Captain debated making the long circuit to the 
Azores for coal, but finally the English sold him coal, 
but we had to wait two days to get it. The Captain 
seemed to think that the American Ambassador had 
freed him and his cargo, and was correspondingly 
grateful. I have no idea whether my messages ac- 
complished much or little or nothing at all. In war 
time little things may accomplish much and great 
things accomplish nothing at all. 

On Wednesday, June 30, I had to write: “‘Still at 
anchor. Got to wait for coal. Good sleep after all 
the excitement. The Captain much pleased with my 
message from the Ambassador. Captain Stenger 
told us a story to-night that would have made litera- 
ture if it could have been set down. He described his 
early life. He was born on an island off the Dutch 
province of Groningen. At the age of twelve he 
shipped with his uncle as cook and has worked his 
way up. Said he had lost the Veenendam a few years 
ago. To-night there came orders for us to moveinto 
the dock to-morrow to coal.” 

So June went and July first came, the day that 
the special train left New York for California and our 
General Convention. “The day opened,” says my 
journal, ‘“‘with a dead horse floating past from the 
Leyland Line boat torpedoed off Lundy Island Tues- 
day. There was a shipload of them, poor uncon- 
scious, unresisting, helpless victims of the war. As 
we came into the dock we saw the Franconia, a 
transport for the Dardanelles, literally swarming with 
fresh-faced young English lads. We are lying by her 
now. Other transports are loading. All for war. 
Jaski, the first officer, said, ‘If I looked long enough at 
those young fellows I should want to cry.’ ” 

On Friday, July 2, coal went in fast. All arrange- 
ments were made to sail at high tide that night. In 
one way it was the most uneasy day I had in the six 
months’ service. Captain Stenger called me aside: 
He said: “‘Don’t tell the passengers, but look at that 
ship.” Isaw a freighter near by with smoke envelop- 
ing her stern. “She is loaded with high explosives,”’ 
he said, ‘‘and she is on fire. I can’t get my ship out, 
for the tide is wrong. But you pray that they get 
control of that fire. There is stuff enough on her 
to blow us all into eternity.” 

I watched that fight for hours. The Madame 
approached the rail where I was standing, looking 
suspicious. “What is that noise?” she said. ‘“Tak- 
ing on coal.” I replied. “What is that ship doing?” 
pointing to the vessel on fire. ‘Loading troops.” 
“What makes it so smoky?” she persisted. “It’s 


that confounded tug on the other side of her, smoking 
like a house on fire.’ That night when we sailed out 
into the darkness I told her. We agreed that the 
open ocean seemed like a safe place. As I wrote in 
my diary, “‘Glad to be out on the bounding deep.” 
We were in English harbors or off the coast of Eng- 
land twelve full days, never setting foot on shore, but 
we saw more than on any other trip to England that 
we ever made. 

Just at sunset as we were finishing our coaling, 
the transport for the Dardanelles prepared to pull out. 
Every mast and yard was swarming with men. Every 
deck was khaki-colored with them. All had on life- 
preservers. They cheered and sang in mighty volume! 
Then the German-American opera singer who had 
said so much against the British did a mighty decent 
thing, he sang two solos for them, his powerful voice 
ringing out through the twilight and capturing the 
whole British crowd. They cheered repeatedly. 
Then as their ship began to move, they sang “‘God 
Save the King,” “Annie Laurie’ and “Auld Lang 
Syne.”” There were few dry eyes on our ship. In that 
Dardanelles fiasco the greater number of these lads 
laid down their lives—killing the Turks when it was 
in the line of duty and just as cheerfully cheering the 
Turks on more than one occasion when they had a 
chance. 

So we slipped away ourselves later that night. 
At 7 the next morning, July 3, I was up on deck and 
saw an empty lifeboat floating past. At 9 we passed 
two patrol boats, one a beautiful converted yacht 
painted black, with guns mounted fore and aft. That 
day we sailed out of the region where submarines were 
operating, and the people who had sat up all night 
went to bed. 

There was a dreadful echo of the war on July 7. 
The Captain told us at luncheon that the American 
Secretary of the Navy had sent a warning to the SS. 
Saxonia and the SS. Philadelphia eastbound that he 
had received information that bombs had been put on 
one or both of them timed to explode July 7. Both 
captains had been in touch with our ship, locating 
our position and advising us that they might need 
help. All day the Captain waited for an S. O. S. 
that never came. “J. and I have had both ships on 
our minds all the afternoon,” I wrote. ‘‘What a 
terrible responsibility for the captains!’ 

At 5 o’clock on Sunday morning, July 11, we 
picked up a pilot off the Ambrose Channel, at 6.30 
we were sailing up the bay. 


LIFE’S FINER VALUES 
A Prayer for Lent 


O God, amid our struggle for material necessities, 

May we not forget to seek also the finer values of life. 

From the gratification of sense and physical need and desire we 
turn with yearnings and aspirations 

Toward beauty and truth and power and love. 

Ours is the unending quest for the good life, the happy life and 
the strong life. 

Ours is the search for the truth that makes the soul free, 

The wisdom that enlightens the mind and guides the hand, 

And the vision and the dream that urge life onward and upward. 
Amen. 

Charles G. Girelius. 
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The Faith of a Young Man in a World of Disillusion---II 


Hugh Stevenson Tigner 


IV 


ERE are probably several equally good ways 
of describing the situation which prevails in 
our civilization to-day, but I prefer to de- 

ea} scribe it in this way: I would put the whole 
thing in a nutshell by saying that we have proceeded 
along the lines which we have been traveling ever 
since the medieval system gave way to the modern 
“order,” as far as we can go. These lines of march 
served us very well up to a certain point, but that 
point has now been reached and passed. To traverse 
them any farther will only increase our confusion, 
will be like applying a high-speed egg-beater to our 
already chaotic condition. The remainder of our 
space will be devoted to explaining what this means. 
In order to do this we shall have to go back several 
centuries in history to about the year 1500, when what 
we call medieval civilization began seriously to crack, 
crumble, and give way to what we call modern civi- 
lization. 

When medievalism gave way to modernism two 
things happened which are of special interest to us. 
One of these things we regard as a great gain, while 
the other must be looked upon as a serious loss. The 
gain was progress, the loss was cultural integrity, al- 
beit we have come to feel this loss but recently. 

The medieval world—and for us that means 
Western Europe—despite its economic localism, po- 
litical provincialism and lack of cohesive social con- 
sciousness, was a world of cultural integrity. That 
is, it was a world in which the various phases and de- 
partments of life were bound together in a unity, co- 
ordinated by one over-arching system, subjected to one 
supreme purpose, dominated by a hierarchy of values. 
That unity was the Christian religion; that over- 
arching system was the Church; that one supreme 
purpose was salvation; that dominating hierarchy of 
values was the moral code of medieval Christianity. 
There was no activity of any sort which did not lie 
under the shadow of these hovering wings. One set 
of rules, one dominant purpose, one controlling au- 
thority, namely, the rules, purpose and authority of 
the Christian religion, applied everywhere to every- 
thing. Education—what there was of it—existed for 
the sole purpose of instructing men unto the way 
of salvation. Economic activities to the minutest 
detail were rigorously disciplined by the moral law. 
Money, prices, interest, all matters of trade, were 
encompassed by the prevailing system of Christian 
ethics. Political affairs, while frequently conducted 
by secular kings, princes and lords, were also regarded 
as subject to the final authority of religion. The world 
and all its affairs were looked upon as doings in God’s 
house, and were therefore subject to His laws and plans 
and purposes. As to how genuinely holy the results of 
this system of things were, it is not our business here 
to inquire. Our point is that the medieval world 
possessed, in theory at least, an admirable cultural 
integrity. There was a unified purpose controlling it 
all; there was a reason, a rhythm, a rule, a spiritual 
bond, tying all the parts together into one meaningful 
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whole. Men knew, or thought they knew, the whence, 
the why, the whither, of their thoughts and feelings 
and deeds. So long as the system held together, they 
did not feel lost or confused or without certainty and 
hope. 

But the system did not hold. Into this Garden 
of Eden came the destructive serpent of social change. 
And this is how modern times with their tempestuous 
progress and at last their equally tempestuous con- 
fusions came to be. 

The medieval system was quite competent to 
handle intellectual heresy, but it was wholly unpre- 
pared to cope with fundamental social changes, with 
what we delight to call (with considerable justification 
no doubt) ‘‘modern progress.” It was a rigid, static, 
petrified, finished system, and contained no concept 
of change or progress. It never suspected that all 
systems are “little systems” which “have their day 
and cease to*be,” but blithely believed that it would 
stand intact until Gabriel should sound his horn upon 
the last moment of temporal things. No doubt such 
would have been the case had not the walls which 
enclosed the little world of Western Europe broken 
down. But it is impossible to keep man or indeed 
any form of life forever in a cage, so they were at 
last broken down. Explorers and traders began 
venturing forth into the unknown. New wealth and 
new knowledge began to trickle in at first, and finally 
to pour in. The old world began to expand. The 
cast-iron hoops of the medieval system which had en- 
circled Western Europe as if it had been a barrel be- 
came strained, then snapped and fell away. Business 
grew, and as it grew, fretted and squirmed under the 
old disciplines. National states began to emerge, 
and their rulers began to contest the authority of the 
Church. Science and learning became infected with 
the new yeast, and a body of new knowledge arose to 
shake and supplant the eternal truths. These new 
protests against traditional authority put on spiritual 
garments in the form of the Protestant Reforma- 
tion, which repudiated the authority of Rome and its 
hierarchy of ecclesiastics. In the end the medieval 
order of things was completely shattered. On every 
side the old authorities were repudiated. Religion 
was forced to relinquish its hold upon the whole of 
life, and became the master of but one small sphere. 
The Church, which had sat enthroned upon the pin- 
nacle of society, was pushed off on to a lesser throne, 
where it sat only upon equal if not upon lesser terms 
with other thrones. 

Vv 

I shall make no attempt to trace the complicated 
history of the processes which took place when the 
medieval world gave way to the modern, but shall only 
observe briefly the final results. These results might 
be summarized by saying that the cultural integrity 
of the medieval world, a world in which all human ac- 
tivities were conceived as falling within a single 
scheme, gave way to an arrangement of things where- 
by life was cut up into several theoretically distinct, 
separate, and independent departments. For one 


thing, there emerged the sovereign department of 
politics, or the State. In the Middle Ages political 
theory was dominated by doctrines drawn from the 
sphere of ethics and religion. Indeed, it was an in- 
tegral part of that sphere. Political activities were 
looked upon as but one phase of the affairs in the great 
household of God. But in the modern world not so. 
The State occupies its own separate little cell, sticks, 
in theory, to its own special business, and has its own 
particular rules of conduct. It has no connection 
with things spiritual or moral. Those matters are 
contained within the religious compartment. Nor 
has it any vital connections with economic affairs. 
Its own special realm, in short, is the prevention of 
crime, the preservation of contracts, the protection of 
property, and the waging of warfare. It is its own 
authority within its own domain, and- these special 
functions are subject to no moral rules except that of 
expediency. This is the conception of the State 
which the founders of America held, and it is still 
the most popular view. As Thomas Jefferson ex- 
pressed it: That government governs best which 
governs least. As the man in the street expresses 
it: Let government keep its hands off; let it stick to its 
own business. Just the other day the State Senate of 
Texas sent a resolution to Congress which sounds as if 
it came fresh from a committee of substantial mer- 
chants of 1775. It said: “Resolved, that we implore 
our Representatives and Senators in Congress to de- 
sist from further attempting to interfere with natural 
economic laws and further meddlesome efforts to con- 
trol production and price-fixing, and urge especially 
upon Congressmen and Senators to... . take from 
the neck of the producers of this nation the yoke of 
governmental control and dictation.” 

Just as the State severed its connections with the 
larger affairs of life and came in the modern world to 
occupy its own private cell, neither to interfere nor to 
be interfered with, so did economics finally succeed in 
freeing itself from Christian theology and ethics and 
came to enjoy a sovereign liberty. In the medieval 
system business, like politics, was related to moral 
ends, was subject to the will of God. But after a 
long contest and much confusion it eluded these re- 
straints by secularizing itself, by becoming subject 
only to certain assumed natural laws, to wit, the 
“laws” of “supply and demand” and of the “survival 
of the fittest.” After freeing itself from the Church, 
it had also to fight a battle against the State, but, as 
we have seen, it won this battle too—in theory at 
least. 

With politics and business winning their inde- 
pendence from religion, the automatic result was that 
the realm of religion shrank and shrank and shrank 
until it consisted of a few private, ceremonial and so- 
called spiritual matters. The House of God ceased 
to be the whole world, as it had been under the medie- 
val system, and became in the modern world one 
small dwelling in a community of separate houses. 
Not only did religion lose its authority in the realms 
of politics and economics, but in several other realms 
as well. It lost its monopoly of education. It lost 
its authority in art. Just as there came to be business 
for business’ sake, so there came to be art for art’s 
sake. It ceased to be the only or even the chief dis- 
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penser of charity. More important than any of these, 
perhaps, was the loss of its position as the treasury of 
wisdom. Science set up its own separate house and 
became the official headquarters of truth and knowl- 
edge. It invented new terms for describing human 
experience to supplant theological termino ogy. It 
gave us new images for thinking about the physical 
universe, new images for thinking about society, new 
images for thinking about the human soul and about 
nature. 


VI 

Now there are two points of view from which we 
may look at all these changes which differentiate the 
modern from the medieval world. Looking at them 
in one way we can say, ‘‘What progress!’”’ See the 
freedom and tolerance that we enjoy. See the 
economic advances we have made. Notice the con- 
trol over nature that bas been achieved. Witness 
the superstitions that have been slain. Look at the 
astounding accumulation of knowledge. And ob- 
serving with this mind-set we can with good reason 
become lyric about the modern world. But looking 
from another point of view we can with equal good 
reason exclaim, ““What a mess!”’ 

It is undeniably true that we have made progress, 
that we have achieved many things of value in the 
modern world which the medieval did not possess. 
It is probably true that the cast-iron system of the 
medieval world had to be broken in order that this 
progress might take place. But the sort of progress 
we have made has been a chaotic progress. When 
the medieval system broke up it was as if an army had 
begun to advance. But it advanced without system, 
without co-ordination. Some sections walked while 
others ran; some went straight ahead while others 
turned to the right and still others to the left. It does 
not take long for the utmost confusion to result in 
such a case. And that is precisely what has happened 
in the modern world. This inherent defect was not 
noticeable at first. The most conspicuous fact for a 
number of years was that progress was being made. 
Now, however, the most conspicuous fact is that eul- 
tural anarchy has resulted. To-day we are impressed 
with the lack of integrity, the lack of system, the lack 
of integral purpose, the lack of co-ordinated and com- 
prehensive policy, in our society. Life is theoreti- 
cally cut up into several water-tight compartments, 
each with its own local aims, purposes, rules and 
authorities. No integral connection among these 
various compartments is officially recognized. Let me 
specify a few of the melancholy consequences and es- 
sential weaknesses of this astonishing arrangement 
of things. 

For one thing, our society is shot through with 
glaring contradictions, with vicious psychological 
and cultural conflicts. Here, for example, is the 
compartment of religion with its aims, ideas and moral 
values. But in the compartment of economics another 
set of aims, ideas and values prevails, many of which 
flatly contradict those in the religious realm. In the 
religious compartment we hold that we should cherish 
our neighbor’s welfare as our own. But in the econom- 
ic compartment the exact opposite is held: It is proper 
for each to seek his own interest primarily without 
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thought of his neighbor’s welfare. Where one’s neigh- 
bor is a fellow business man, the aim is to drive him 
into bankruptcy, if possible. Where one’s neighbor is 
an employee, it is all right to make his hours of labor 
as long as possible and to keep his wages as low as 
possible. Where one’s neighbor is a consumer it is 
permissible to exploit him to the limit of expediency. 
. .. . Religion thinks of society in terms of brother- 
hood. Economics thinks of it in terms of pursuer and 
pursued. . . . Religion tells us that the purpose of an 
economic system is of a secondary nature. Business 
tells us that it is of a primary nature. As the late 
Mr. Coolidge once said, to a chorus of applause, ““The 
main business of this country is business.” ... 
Religion tells us that an economic system exists for 
the purpose of supplying the material needs of life. 
That is to say, it takes what Mr. R. H. Tawney has 
called the “functicnal’ view. But business takes the 
acquisitive view. An economic system, it says, 
exists for the purpose of making money, achieving 
power and prestige, and having some fun. If the 
material needs of society are met as an incident to 
these processes, all well and good. If not, too bad— 
but nothing can be done about it... . Religion is 
suspicious of the acquisitive impulses (that is, it was 
up until the triumph of the Puritan revolution) and 
warns that they must be controlled in the interests of 
the larger welfare of mankind. They are a wolf that 
must be held by the ears. As St. Paul said, ““The love 
of money is the root of all evil.”’” But business be- 
lieves in taking all the leashes from acquisitiveness, 
believes in giving it all encouragement and applause. 
.... Here is the compartment of the State. If it 
would not be an unnecessary use of space it could be 
shown that its aims, ideas and values contradict and 
conflict with those of both religion and business in 
numerous ways. 

But this modern arrangement results in more 
than a house divided against itself. It produces the 
most dismal confusion. To take a specific case: If the 
aforementioned petition sent to Congress by the 
Texas senators had been carried out, if Congress had 
desisted from interfering with ‘natural economic 
laws” and taken from the “neck of the producers of 
this nation the yoke of governmental control and 
dictation,” all tariffs must be repealed; the Federal 
Reserve System must be abolished; the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, the Federal Trade Commission, and dozens 
of other boards and bodies, would have to be de- 
stroyed; the Department of Commerce must cease its 
efforts to facilitate foreign trade; the national gov- 
ernment must take no responsibility for “prosperity;” 
in short, about ninety per cent of our federal statutes, 
and at least fifty per cent of our present governmental 
activities, would have to be done away with, for on 
every hand there is abundant interference with so- 
called “natural economic laws.” Did the Texas 
senators mean this? Of course not. They were just 
chirping a sonorous old slogan. The sad truth is 
that they didn’t know what they meant. — What they 
thought was their philosophy of economics and poli- 
tics was nothing more or less than a thick cerebral 
fog. They, like every one else who thinks that our 
society should be cut up into separate and independent 


compartments, are profoundly confused. Life is 
simply not cut up into those neat areas and can not 
be so divided. In trying to think so we get ourselves 
into an abyss of confusion. 

This modern arrangement, furthermore, produces 
the most heartrending ineffectuality. Our conflict- 
ing philosophies can take no concerted action, and so 
our society drifts. We wait, bungle, blunder and hesi- 
tate upon every vital social problem, because we 
haven’t a point of view comprehensive enough to com- 
prehend a social problem. We try to think of purely 
economic or political or educational or religious prob- 
lems. ‘The truth is that there are no such things in 
reality. All our important problems are simultane- 
ously economic, political, religious and educational 
problems. 

The evils which one could name as resulting from 
our modern lack of cultural or social integrity are 
almost without end. But since my purpose here is 
not to indict our system but to describe it, I have said 
enough. The point should be sufficiently clear. Life 
or society is simply not cut up into the separate and 
independent departments which our modern theories 
assume. Our attempt to apply a cookie-cutter to it 
has landed us in our present morass, and we are 
floundering aimlessly in this morass because we refuse 
to admit the obvious fact that our cookie-cutter 
point of view is allawry. We are perplexed, because 
the different phases of our life contradict each other. 
We drift helplessly and hopelessly along, because our 
ship has no compass, no rudder, no captain, no port 
in view. Instead, it has several compasses, each 
pointing in a different direction; a half-dozen inde- 
terminate rudders; a whole gang of captains, each 
quarreling with all; and there are a conflicting number 
of ports in mind. It is no wonder that God has lost 
His reality in the modern world, for obviously no God 
rules. Religion has one deity, business another, the 
state another, and so on. It is no wonder that a 
number of sensitive and cultivated minds, such as 
C. K. Chesterton, Hillaire Belloc, and T. S. Eliot, 
have repudiated modernism to embrace medievalism, 
with its harmonious system and comprehensive 
authority. These men, I am convinced, are on the 
wrong track. Their intelligences are mistaken, but 
their emotions are right. We can not ignore or es- 
cape from modernism, for the simple reason that it 
is here; but we must systematize it to find salvation. 
We can not superimpose upon it a foreign system 
such as the medieval system, because it is a foreign 
system. The modern world must devise its own sys- 
tem, must create its own peculiar integral pattern. 
But get a system it must. We must relate politics, 
economics, religion, education, social science. We 
must see and consider life and society as a whole. 
That is the point which ex-President Hoover’s Com- 
mittee on Recent Social Trends drove home. Let 
me quote one sentence from that commanding report: 
“The outstanding problem might be stated as that of 
bringing about a realization of the interdependence of 
the factors of our complicated social structure, and 
of interrelating the advancing sections of our forward 
movement so that agriculture, labor, industry, govern- 
ment, education, religion and science may develop a 
higher degree of co-ordination in the next phase of 


national growth.” To those words I append my 
heartiest Amen. Our society must find for itself a 
consistent comprehensive purpose. Business, poli- 
tics, religion, the social sciences, and all the other de- 
partments of our social life, can not continue to dwell 
in splendid isolation, but must all blend into one huge 
co-operative effort to achieve the greatest and largest 
social good. 
Vil 

When I say must I mean more than ought. I am 
not merely trying to persuade you that this thing 
ought to come to pass—some day. I believe that I 
am. describing the general course of historic destiny. 
This is my faith. This is the way in which I read the 
signs of the time, see meaning underneath the ap- 
parent chaos, make judgments in the midst of it, 
work with some end in view, and look forward with a 
degree of hope. The precise manner in which this 
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new synthesis will come about I do not pretend to 
know. I know how it is coming about, indeed, how it 
has already come about, in Russia. But that may 
mean very little for America. As to how long it will 
take us to begin working consciously in this direction 
(to me there is no other direction)—in other words, 
as to how long we shall remain in our present con- 
fused, trembling, halting, blundering, drifting, con- 
dition—I have no way of even guessing. It may be 
a matter of centuries. Again, it may be a matter of 
only years. 

Nor am I blind to the implications of what I have 
said. This new cultural pattern which I think I see 
in the offing is more than a new ideology, a new philos- 
ophy. It is a new structure. And I realize that 
the road which leads to such things is not bordered 
entirely with primroses. There are nettles along 
the path, also. 


Obedience’ 


Lewis B. 


The law of his God is in his heart. Psa. 37: 10. 

Give me understanding and I shall keep thy law, 
yea, I shall okserve it with my whole heart. Psa. 
119): 34. 


4) Eve in the Garden of Eden. God told them 
p that they might eat of all the trees except 
x5} one. Of that tree they must not eat. They 
disobeyed and ate forbidden fruit, and some theologies 
have seen all our ills since come from that disobedience. 

This story of Eden, and the first human pair, 
has no value as science, and never should be held 
by us or taught our children as science. It is folklore, 
that is, what folks believed before science was born. 
As folklore the story has interest and value, as science 
it has neither. 

We can hardly know too much about heredity, 
what Isaiah calls “the rock from which we were 
hewn, and the pit from which we were digged.”” Our 
heredity does indeed run back to the first humans, 
the first animals, the first plants, atoms, electrons. 
Our American Indians, and all other primitive people, 
had much folklore about creation and beginnings. 

But none of it was science. It was guesses, first 
philosophies, parents of science, but not even yet 
“science.” 

Our Bible text had at first no dates. It simply 
said “‘In the beginning.”” Around 1650 A. D. Ussher 
began to write dates in the margins, and put Adam 
and Eve and Eden 4004 B. C. Many yet piously 
regard these marginal dates as the word of God. 

To-day everybody who knows anything knows 
that men have been here many thousands of years, 
and not in gardens, but in caves and dens to begin 
with, and too many are there yet. 

However, from the earliest traces of themselves 
mankind left it seems true that most ills came from 
disobedience to law. By “law” here we mean the 
whole dependable order of things, the established ways 
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of the Eternal “I Am’’—ways that were, are, and ever 
will be. The universes are cosmos—order—and not 
chaos. 

Most of man’s disobedience has been from ig- 
norance. He did not know the laws of things. He 
had to learn them all from the ground up. It appears, 
however, to be a rule of the Eternal—as in human 
courts—that “ignorance of the law excuses no man.” 
The fingers in the fire are burned just the same for 
those ignorant of the laws of combustion as for 
those who know. What we know, or do not know, 
about law, makes no atom of difference with law, but 
oh the difference it makes with us! 

As knowledge increases, however, and men know 
more of law, the wilful breaking of known law does 
have an effect that ignorant breaking of an unknown 
law does not have. Sin, the wilful breaking of known 
law, begins spiritual wreckage, as ignorance does not. 

I am utterly unable to understand the talk about 
man being the only intelligence. All law is the pro- 
cedure of intelligence. Every natural law that is 
now, was always. Man did not make it, man does 
not sustain it, man can not annul it. 

Electricity, for instance, was always here exactly 
asitisnow. For countless ages it fairly blazed across 
the skies, urging men to know it, harness it, use it. 
Mankind yet is hardly more than beginning to catch 
on to realities always here. 

Reality—what ‘“IS’—is what we mean when 
with bated breath we say “God.” 

All human needs can be summed in two words. 
First, to accurately know reality and its laws, which 
is science, and second, to intelligently and lovingly 
obey these laws, which is religion. 

Science, which means to accurately know, and 
Religion, which means to lovingly obey, are two noble 
words man utters. In a sense we have science in our 
heads and religion in our hearts, and working to- 
gether they make us human. 

Can we really love law? The laws, for instance, 
that permit earthquakes, cyclones, and pain? Well, 
many have. Jesus, writhing in physical pain, could 
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say “Father.” Paul, beaten with rods, could say, 
“Nothing can separate me from the Love of God.” 

Thinking even a little, we can see that, however 
hard it is to live in a universe of law, it would be in- 
finitely harder to live in a universe of chance and ¢a- 
price. To adjust one’s self to cosmos is vastly easier 
than to sink in chaos. Accurate knowledge, which is 
science, and loving obedience, which is religion, drive 
out fear, terror, and give intelligent adjustment to 
our universe. . 

Hate and despair flee before science and religion, 
as darkness flees from light, and fogs vanish before 
the sun. 


Science alone may make one a slave confined in 
bars of steel. One’s actions are forcibly controlled 
from without, which is slavery. But add religion to 
your science—your heart’s loving obedience, the 
Light that is within you of love and service—and you 
are no longer a slave but a child of Eternal Reality, 
the Living God. Science, to know accurately, re- 
ligion, to obey lovingly, joyously—when we learn 
these two words, we rise out of the mire and touch 
the stars. The stars in their courses fight for us and 
with us. We have hitched our wagons to reality. 
We begin to be in tune with the Infinite. We have 
touched the noble harmony of all souls with God. 


A God Who Cares’ 


Augustus P. Reccord 


Have we not all one Father? 
Hath not one God created us? 
Mal. 2 : 10. 


wa ILE Universalism and Unitarianism had 
7 GA @| different origins, they have become prac- 
lA“) tically one in thought and belief. It is the 
(Seaman) = consciousness of this fact which has led to 
the attempt to bring together these two denominations 
in one united liberal church. The name proposed, 
“The Free Church of America,” is unfortunate. Ap- 
propriated by two of the smaller denominations, it 
savors of presumption, and it has no real significance 
in the absence of an established church. However, 
if we can get the reality, we can afford not to quibble 
over the name. Meanwhile in Detroit, without 
waiting for action by their respective religious fellow- 
ships, Universalists and Unitarians have ventured to 
do a bit of pioneering along the road which the two 
denominations must eventually follow. And so it 
has seemed to me that it might be worth while, upon 
these Lenten Sundays, when the thought of the Chris- 
tian world is turned from the consideration of material 
things to the contemplation of spiritual realities, to 
consider together just what these two communions 
have in common. Unless we can find some common 
ground in thought and belief, all attempts to achieve 
corporate union will be in vain. 
Before taking up the first of the topics with which 
I intend to deal, I should like to make a few pre- 
liminary observations. Our two denominations, here 
in America, are a little over a century old, but they 
are not twins. We Unitarians like to think of our- 
selves as pioneers in religious liberalism. We some- 
times assume that liberal Christianity dates from 
Channing’s famous Baltimore sermon, delivered in 
1819. That was our magna charta. And yet, more 
than a quarter of a century before Channing delivered 
his epoch-making sermon, John Murray had founded, 
in Gloucester, the first Universalist church in Amer- 
ica, while the Winchester Profession, the first authori- 
tative statement of the Universalist faith, antedated 
Channing’s sermon by more than a dozen years. 
The fact is that the religious atmosphere of New 
England, during the closing years of the eighteenth 
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century, was simply seething with religious liberalism. 
In every community an increasing number of thought- 
ful men and women raised their voices in protest 
against the intellectual absurdities and moral atrocities 
of the Calvinistic faith. One group rallied to the 
banner of John Murray and Hosea Ballou, in protest 
against the doctrine of eternal punishment; the other 
to the flag of William Ellery Channing and Theodore 
Parker, in protest against the doctrine of the Trinity 
and the Deity of Christ. As Dr. Frank Oliver Hall 
once said: “Unitarianism was a protest of the head 
and was born out of the culture of Harvard College; 
Universalism was a protest of the heart and was born 
out of the lives of the common people.” This may ac- 
count for the superstition which still persists in cer- 
tain circles, that Universalism represents the masses 
and Unitarianism the classes—a superstition which a 
glance at any Unitarian or Universalist congregation 
should be sufficient to refute. 

It was in the person of Hosea Ballou, claimed by 
both denominations, that Unitarianism and Uni- 
versalism found their liaison officer. John Murray 
was a Calvinist. In England he had been a disciple 
of James Relly, a Calvinist Methodist, who had dared 
to carry the doctrine of predestination to its logical 
conclusion. The atonement of Christ, he declared, 
can not be limited to a chosen few. God plays no 
favorites. If all men were involved in the fall of 
Adam, then all men can avail themselves of redemp- 
tion through Christ. Salvation is free and for all. 
This was primitive Universalism, promulgated at a 
time when the forerunners of Unitarianism were so 
preoccupied with the Trinity and the Deity of Christ 
that they gave little attention to their destiny in 
another world. Murray’s successor, Hosea Ballou, 
rejected Calvinism and all its works. To him the doc- 
trines of the Trinity and of eternal punishment were 
both alike anathema. His was the dominant voice at 
the convention which adopted the Winchester Pro- 
fession, whose central affirmation is that there is ‘“‘one 
God, whose nature is love, revealed in one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, by one Holy Spirit of Grace, who will finally 
restore the whole family of mankind to holiness and 
happiness.” From that time the rapprochement. of 
Unitarianism and Universalism was steady and sure. 
By a similar process of selection and rejection they re- 
pudiated the whole Calvinistic scheme of salvation, 
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with all the dogmas associated with it, and arrived at 
what is now recognized as the consensus of liberal 
Christianity. When we consider their affirmations 
concerning God and man, Jesus and the Bible, our duty 
here and our destiny hereafter—we must admit that, 
however diverse their origin, they have become one 
in belief and practice. 

The first of these affirmations is the Fatherhood 
of God. Here head and heart have joined hands. To 
the Unitarian, with his rationalistic temper, the 
thought of God as composed of three persons, Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit, was a theological absurdity. To 
the: Universalist, with his humanitarian spirit, the 
thought of God as committing any of His children to an 
eternal hell was an ethical monstrosity. And so they 
turned their backs upon dogmas and creeds and began 
to search the scriptures for themselves. There they 
found, not one concept of God, but many. Even in 
the Old Testament the idea of God had passed through 
a process of evolution. In the beginning Jehovah 
was simply a tribal deity, no more real and no more 
powerful than Dagon of the Philistines or Chemosh of 
the Moabites. Gradually, however, these gods faded 
into the background and Jehovah became all in all. 
Under the teaching of the earlier prophets, the Hebrew 
people were led to believe in His unity. “Hear O Is- 
rael, the Lord, thy God, is one.” From unity it was 
but a step to universality. If there was but one God, 
He could not be the God of the Hebrews alone. He 
must be the God of all the peoples of the world. 
Gradually it dawned upon the later prophets that He 
was not only a God of might and power, but also of 
justice and righteousness and love, and that He de- 
manded justice and righteousness and love on the part 
of His people. From this conception of God as a moral 
being, it was but a step to the concept of fatherhood, 
and yet it was a long while before that step was taken. 
It required more than a thousand years of religious 
development before men ventured to ask, “Have we 
not all one Father? Hath not one God created us?” 

Unity, Universality, Morality, Paternity—these 
are the four steps through which the Hebrew con- 
ception of God has passed. Of these four concep- 
tions, Jesus chose the last. Seizing upon a word 
which symbolized the most natural of human rela- 
tionships, he invested it with new meaning and dig- 
nity. Not only does it express the thought of one 
who stood closer to God than any human being that 
ever lived on this planet, but also it is the first word 
that comes to the lips of a little child. The momenta 
child begins to experience the joy of parental affection, 
the moment he begins to look with anticipation for a 
father’s smile or a mother’s fond caress, he is ready for 
his first lesson about God. And the older he grows, 
the more he fathoms the height and depth and length 
and breadth of a father’s affection or a mother’s love, 
the more he is able to appreciate that love of God 
which passeth understanding. Thus in these words, 
“Our Father,’’ we have the deepest and most funda- 
mental fact in human experience clothed in the simplest 
and most intelligible form. 

It was to this conception of Jesus that the early 
Unitarians and Universalists turned for relief. To 
them God was not a metaphysical abstraction, three 
persons in one Godhead, co-equal and co-eternal; He 


was not a king, sitting upon a throne in the heavens, 
as arbitrary and capricious in His government of the 
universe as any Oriental monarch; He was not a 
monster, sending a few of His children into everlasting 
bliss and the great majority of them into everlasting 
torment; He was a father, governing the world with a 
father’s justice and watching over it with a father’s 
love. The divine paternity is not physical but 
spiritual. We call ourselves His children because we 
are made in His likeness, informed by His spirit, 
guarded and protected by His love. We acknowledge 
our indebtedness to Jesus to-day, not because he was 
the first to discover the relationship or invent the 
phrase, but because he was the first to make it the 
central point in-his teaching. 

It was this conception of the Fatherhood of God 
which the fathers of our liberal movement accepted 
and made the keystone in the arch of their religious 
faith. Once having accepted it, they set it over against 
the cruel, arbitrary, irresponsible God of the tradi- 
tional theology—a concept which led one of our Uni- 
tarian ministers to exclaim, “Why, your God is my 
devil.” Placing one over against the other they said, 
“Look upon this, and then upon that, and decide for 
yourselves which is right.’”’ It is difficult to under- 
stand how any intelligent human being could ever 
have brought himself to worship, let alone to love, such 
a God as the old New England theology made the 
center of its teaching. Fear and hatred would seem 
to have been more appropriate feelings than con- 
fidence and love. It took the world a long while to 


- learn that God must be as kind and as loving and as 


just as the best of men. He can not be less fatherly 
than the best of human parents. With the advent of 
this conception, the old theology dies a natural death. 
For the rediscovery and the reaffirmation of this 
concept we are indebted to our Universalist and Uni- 
tarian forebears. Even Murray’s Calvinism did not 
prevent him from believing in the fatherly love of God. 
As he said, if God wills all men shall be saved, He must 
love them with a love so great that the only thing to 
which we can compare it is the love of a parent for his 
child. God is the infinite parent, or, as Theodore 
Parker was accustomed to say, “our Father and our 
Mother-God.” Liberal Christianity is simply the 
logical deduction from this all embracing love of God. 
Our common creed might be expressed in the familiar 
words of the great Apostle—‘‘One God and Father of 
all, of whom are all things and we unto Him.” Ifitbe 
objected that this savors of anthropomorphism, mak- 
ing God in our own image, we can but reply that the 
word Father, when applied to God, is not descriptive 
but symbolic. If at any time a better symbol can be 
found, liberal Christians will be ready to accept it. 
Is there any concept of God more needed to-day 
than this? The one thing that we need to hearten us 
in the experience through which we are passing, is the 
consciousness that we are strengthened and sustained 
by an almighty love. Either a God of love, or no 
God at all. There is no other alternative. The real 
foe of liberalism is not orthodoxy but atheism. One 
of the most disturbing factors in our present day re- 
ligious life is the difficulty of formulating any adequate 
conception of God. If God is, men ask, why this 
tangled skein of things in which we find ourselves to- 


day. If He is a God of love, why does He permit so 
much suffering and sorrow? Why does He not bring 
order out of chaos and transmute evil into good? To 
this the old theology had no answer. Its only recourse 
was the devil. Even Professor Wieman’s ‘Process 
of Integration” or Professor Whitehead’s ‘Principle 
of Conecretion” can not answer our present need. 
God is nothing if not good, and in that goodness there 
can be no flaw. Even an infinite being can not create 
a world of law and order and then set at naught the 
laws which He has ordained. He can not endow His 
children with freedom of choice and then stand be- 
tween them and the consequences of their misdeeds. 
Just as a wise father sometimes chastises his children, 
so “‘whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth.”” And yet 
such chastening will be a blessing and not a curse if it 
enables us to conform our daily living more and more 
to the will of God. As westand amid the complexities 
and perplexities of this present world, appalled by the 
immensity of its stellar spaces and the vastness of its 
operations, what we wish to know is that somewhere 
at the center of the universe there is a heart of love, 
one in whose friendly interest and fatherly compassion 
we can put our trust. And this liberal Christianity, as 
embodied in our two fellowships, has dared to affirm. 

You may remember the incident in Victor Hugo’s 
“Les Miserables,”’ in which little Cosette is sent out 
through the darkness to bring water from the spring. 
She is afraid to go and yet more afraid to disobey. 
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And so she takes her pail, hurries along the path, dips 
up the water and hurries back. To her, every shadow 
is an object of dread. Even the snapping of a twig 
fills her heart with fear. She tries in vain to choke 
down hersobs. Suddenly a tall form looms up through 
the darkness, a strong hand closes over hers and helps 
to carry the pail. She looks up and is not afraid. It 
was Jean Valjean, her protector and friend. How 
often, as we travel along the dark and uncertain way 
of life, our hearts are filled with strange fears and 
forebodings. Human civilization seems to be disin- 
tegrating. Nothing seems secure. The path beneath 
our feet seems shrouded with obscurity and gloom. 
We shrink before the vast unknown. And then, sud- 
denly, we realize that we are not alone in our journey- 
ing. We become conscious of a presence and a power 
which dispels our apprehension and dissipates our 
fear. We look up, clasp God’s hand in the darkness, 
and are no longer afraid. Henceforth we go our way, 
assured that His tender mercies are over all His 
works and that underneath are the everlasting arms. 
This is the thought of God which Universalists and 
Unitarians hold in common. It is the thought of 
God to which the religious world must ultimately 
come. In the familiar words of Hosmer’s hymn: 


I ask not far before to see, 
But take in trust my road; 

Life, death, and immortality 
Are in my thought of God. 


Making God in Man’s Image 


F. C. Hoggarth 


7) O make God in man’s own image is an ancient 
"RES| and deeply rooted habit. Man seems to 
have almost insuperable difficulty in not so 
conceiving God. In one way or another he 
has been doing it since religion began. The natural 
man indeed prefers his gods to think and act as he 
does. He likes to have divine sanctions for his prides, 
his enmities and even for his lusts. At times his 
deities have had such strong resemblance to himself as 
in the end to come under the lash of ridicule and con- 
tempt, as was the case with the old gods of Greece. 
“Bach man’s fearful passion became his god,” 
says R. W. Livingstone. “A Greek wished to be 
drunk, Dionysus was his patron; to be vicious, and he 
turned to Aphrodite Pandemos. He was a thief, and 
could rely on the help of Hermes; he had a passion for 
purity, and there was the worship of Artemis. — Gods 
enough; but they were not original beings with in- 
dependent powers. They were the shadows of the 
man who made them, called into existence to patronize 
the actions of their creator, to utter the words which 
he put into their mouth, to. smile to order on his 
faults and virtues with benignant and unfaltering 
ce. 
Sona the work of men’s hands, their creators 
instinctively took liberties with them. Most obliging 
deities they were, and when heaven said one thing 
and the people wished another, the Greek gods would 
ublic opinion.” , 
es ane ay inspiring is found in gods of that 
sort. To worship such deities is to rob life of what 


has been called the clean challenging public opinion 
of Heaven. It is only when God’s thoughts are not 
man’s thoughts and His ways other than man’s ways 
that He becomes the source of moral ideals. 

Far removed though we seem from the idolatries 
of Greece, “we all tend,” as Dean Inge says, “to make 
God in our own likeness. Our dominant interests 
warp our conceptions of the Deity.” 

The important question is not whether God exists, 
but what we mean when we speak of Him. It is the 
conception behind the name that matters. “The 
philosopher contemplates an eternal thinker, the 
moralist a magnified schoolmaster or judge, the priest 
reveres the head of the clerical profession and the 
patriot invokes the protector and champion of his 
nation.” 

John Bull and-Uncle Sam have often made God 
in their image. At times it almost seems as though 
some expect to find the Union Jack or the Stars and 
Stripes flying over the battlements of Heaven. 

The Jews of old often made God in their Jewish 
image. He belonged to them as He belonged to no 
other people. No Jew, said the rabbis, was ever turned 
away from the gates of Heaven. He was sure of favor 
from a God who spoke his language and shared his 
prejudices. . 

The God of the Puritan had not a few Puritan 
traits. He was not a genial Deity. Nor does he seem 
to have had much sense of humor. Yet, as Dean Inge 
says, it is difficult to understand why it should not be 
supposed that the Creator has a sense of humor. 
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The lawyer theologians of the church made God 
in their legal image, and thus they became the evil 
genii of theology. It was a disaster to run Christian 
thought into legal molds, and to interpret man’s rela- 
tion to God in terms of the Law Courts—God being 
conceived as the Judge and man as the accused. 
Under that influence conceptions entered into theology 
which had nothing in common with the teaching or 
with the spirit of Jesus. The Judge of that law court 
theology had little to commend him. 

On looking back it is amazing how men could 
worship that limited sort of Deity, the product and 
the project of specialist thinking. We wonder if the 
scientist, another specialist thinker, is likely to serve 
us much better than the old lawyer theologian. He 
also makes God in his own image. In his book, ““The 
Mysterious Universe,” Jeans says something about 
God. He ventures into deep waters and gives us the 
scientist’s view. God, he says, is the perfect Mathe- 
matician. Jeans is of course himself a mathematician, 
and so in terms of his own dominant interest he de- 
fines God. 

The content of the word he interprets by the im- 
mensity of such quantities as the radius of the uni- 
verse and the number of electrons it contains. God, 
we are told, is pure intellect. Such is the mathe- 
matician’s idea. Yet what is pure intellect? Can it 
exist apart from the other attributes of personality, 
which, as we know it, includes volition and emotion, 
as well as thought? After all Sir James is more than 
a mathematician. If he is a father—and if not he is a 
son—his loving no less than his thinking is surely a 
glimpse into the nature of the Reality behind all things. 

Why then define God in terms of the one and 
not of the other? As a scientist that is not his task. 
He is dealing with only one aspect of Reality, and 
would of course be the first to admit that his definition 
of God is not intended to deny the validity of other 
definitions. Not everybody who quotes the scientist 
remembers that. In any case a man often pays a 
penalty in limitation of outlook and values through 
being a specialist, and the God he conceives is often 
only a specialist’s deity. 

There have been other limitations of conception. 
Jan Maclaren once told of speaking to a woman some- 
where in Italy coming out of church. He had seen her 
kneeling before an image of the Virgin and spoke to 
her about it. ‘A woman,” she said, “needs a woman 
to pray to.” 

That throws some light on the cult of the Virgin 
Mary, “the Mother of God.” Is that cult a protest 
against man’s making God in his own male image? 
We have often forgotten that there is a Divine Mother- 
hood no less than a Divine Fatherhood. 

A girl with a drunken, brutal father once told a 
friend of ours that the content of the word father had 
been utterly spoiled for her. Its use in religion was 
to her a hindrance. Could she not, she asked, think 
of God in terms of Motherhood, which had the love- 
liest of memories for her. 

There was no reason, of course, why she should 
not, yet no one had ever so much as hinted it to her. 

After all, it is not enough to say we believe in 
God, we need to watch that our conceptions of Him 
are worthy and true, rich and full. 


A HERESY HUNT IN SCOTLAND 


R)ROM the Inquirer and Christian Life (Uni- 
SY tarian), London, we republish some jcom- 
ments upon the attempt to remove the 
name of a distinguished Baptist clergyman 
from the list of accredited ministers because of heresy. 

Our readers will be especially interested in the 
reference to a common purpose and spirit as the true 
bond of union. The Lord Bishop of St. Edmunds- 
bury and Ipswich, in connection with another matter, 
contributes a letter to the same issue of this valuable 
little paper in which he says: ‘‘Christianity is more a 
life and a spirit than a creed.’”’ These utterances 
show the drift. The story of the heresy hunt follows. 
The Editor. 


The Council of the Baptist Union in Scotland has adopted a 
resolution recommending that the name of a certain minister be 
removed from the list of accredited ministers on the ground that 
he has adopted non-Trinitarian or Unitarian views “which are 
fundamentally opposed to the Baptist faith.” 

The victim of this resolution—the Rey. E. J. Roberts of 
Grantown—has had a distinguished career in the Baptist Church, 
which he has served for twenty-five years. A graduate of Oxford 
and Glasgow, he also studied at Marburg and was for some years 
a tutor at the Midland Baptist College. His case, we under- 
stand, will come before the Scottish Baptist Union in October 
next. But in the meantime the public is provided with the 
unedifying spectacle of Christian assailing Christian, and a 
trusted minister living under the threat of impeachment for 
heresy. 

Ourselves, we confess to being somewhat amused that all 
this can happen in a church which so unequivocally states in its 
Year Book that: 


Baptists do not recognize creeds and confessions of 
faith as Church institutions. The Roman Catholic, 
Episcopalian, and Presbyterian Churches require their 
preachers and office-bearers to subscribe a creed or con- 
fession of faith. Baptists consider this an unwarrant- 
able interference with the authority of the Scriptures 
and the liberty of the Christian conscience. While re- 
garding declaration of belief as of historical interest, 
they acknowledge no authority over the conscience but 
the Word of God. Their history h3s been an unremit- 
ting struggle for likerty of conscience and an unfettered 
Bible. Against all creeds, confessions, traditions, what- 
soever—Catholic or Protestant—Baptists place the open 
Scriptures. 


The issue between the Baptist Council and Mr. Roberts 
is no surface one, but involves the crucial question: Can a minis- 
ter who avows himself Unitarian in theology (or proximate 
thereto) hold an official position in the Baptist Church? Some 
Christians would answer affirmatively, in the belief that the issue 
between Unitarianism and Trinitarianism is no longer a living 
one. In a letter to the Glasgow Herald, Dr. W. D. Lamont 
maintains that: 


1. The issue between Unitarianism and Trini- 
tarianism is dead. All that was of permanent value in 
the Trinitarian formula can be expressed in a host of 
other ways. 

2. The real bond of union in a religious society is 
not verbal or even intellectual assent to theological 
doctrine, but rather a common purpose inspiring all 
the members of that society, 


The Rev. E. J. Roberts has defined his position as follows 
in a statement we reprint from the Strathspey Herald: 


I believe in and worship the God whom Jesus be- 
lieved in and worshiped. Taking Jesus as the great 
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spiritual leader of the race, I seek to follow him. He 
asked to be followed, not worshiped. I claim that asa 
Baptist I have the right to form my own opinion on re- 
ligious matters, and should be left to proclaim the gospel 
as I see it, guided, I believe, by the Spirit of God. I 
believe then in God the Father Almighty—the God who 
is holy and omnipotent Love, the God whom Jesus 
Christ believed in, and served and worshiped and made 
known. I believe in Jesus as the Son of God. I be- 
lieve him to be the supreme religious genius of our race, 
the supremely God-filled man, and the supreme revealer 
of God. It seems to me that Jesus is, like ourselves, 
creature, not creator, differing from us in degree, but 
not in kind, not inspiritual nature, but in spiritural stat- 
ure. Because in this respect he towers far above us all 
we are free to give him our utmost reverence, short of 
idolatry. But when he taught his disciples to pray, 
“Our Father,’ he was directing them to One greater 
than himself; and I can not conceive that he would ap- 
prove of worship being offered to him such as should be 
offered to the Father only. It is because he is one of 
ourselves, and not of a different order of being, that he 
is fitted to be our leader in the true life. 

I believe that God was in Christ reconciling the 
world to Himself. I believe that Jesus was (and is) one 
with God in heart and character and purpose; but at 
the same time I do not identify God with Jesus nor see 
my way to call Jesus God, for I hold that God, while like 
Jesus, is other and greater than Jesus. I claim to be as 
truly ‘‘evangelical’’ as anybody, because I believe with 
all my heart in the evangel of God’s illimitable love. 
I find no evidence that Jesus regarded himself as God, 
and not even Paul goes as far as explicitly to call him 
that. Jesus asked for followers, not for worshipers, and 
I count it as part of my following of him that my worship 
should be given not to him but to the God whom he wor- 
shiped. Nowhere in the New Testament is Jesus ex- 
plicitly called God except once—by Thomas (John 
20 : 28); and it is a commonplace of New Testament 
scholarship that the Fourth Gospel is not to be relied 
upon as history to the same extent as are the earlier 
Gospels. 


* * * 


THE GOSPEL IN MEXICO 


The following letter is by a former student at St. 
Lawrence University who has translated one or two Uni- 
versalist tracts into Spanish. He has been in corre- 


spondence with Dr. Etz for some time. 
The Editor. 


When I was fourteen years of age I remember that the gospel 
was not known in Mexico but in part, because the priests never 
preached the text of Matthew which says: “Thou shalt not 
worship the Virgin Mary and the saints.’”’ The commandments 
in full are never preached either; the result is that the poor people 
are idolaters. I remember that the first men to preach the gospel 
in Mexico were very much persecuted, some were killed, others 
put in prison and others had to emigrate, but when Juarez was 
president he ordered the convents to be destroyed and respect all 
religions. Now the Mexican Government protects the Protes- 
tant churches and persecutes the Catholics, because they want 
to change the laws and put in another government. Of course 
that is not possible, people are already sufficiently enlightened 
to permit such a thing. We want more churches, but liberal 
churches, the more liberal the best. Catholicism is backward 
and we are sick of that. You know that Romanism is not a 
progressive religion, but on the contrary it wants the people to 
be ignorant and not to know the whole truth. They say that 
your President now is Catholic and wants to help the Catholics 
in Mexico to get its liberty, but the Catholics in Mexico are per- 
fectly free, only they are forbidden to preach against the Govern- 
ment and its laws. In this the Government is right and will not 
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consent the priests to do that. For this only the priests say 
that they are persecuted, but in reality they are not. Only the 
Government wants the people to be enlightened in good ideas, 
it wants to crush the fanaticism, that is all. It is going to bea 
great task for the Government to enlighten the people, but will 
do it at any expense, and for that reason it is expending much 
money in new schools. I want to help my Government to do 
that kind of work. But how? Establishing a Universalist 
church here in Mexico City, but I need help. Peop!e who are 
rich here don’t care for liberal ideas, only the poor, and those are 
like myself, without money—we are not only poor, we are mis- 
erable. Financial situation is bad in the U. U.S. S., but here in 
Mexico is worse. If with a cent will your members of your 
church help this work, that will be enough because you are many. 
A thousand cents every week, or less, will be a great help to me. 
I don’t want you give me a large piece of bread, send me a 
crumb. Iam not ambitious. When that day may arrive, send 
it by registered letter to 10a Sor Juana Ines de la Cruz 179, 
Santa Maria de la Rivera, Mexico City, D. F. 

Hoping you will have very good success in your efforts, I 
remain, 

Yours truly, 
Evaristo Hurtado. 


P. S. I have the pleasure of sending you the article you 

ask me in your letter. May God make you successful. 
* * * 
THIS WORLD AS I SEE IT 

I am sitting at my window, looking out, thinking of this 
great, beautiful, mysterious world in which I live. 

There comes to my mind a definition I learned at school, 
“Matter is anything that occupies space.’ I look akout—the 
carpet, the table, the window-pane, the earth, the trees, the 
house across the road, the water in the creek, the clouds above, 
are all forms of matter. Yes, this is surely a material world. 
Matter in a solid form, matter in a liquid form, matter in a 
gaseous form—in thousands of shapes, it appears to our senses. 

Mysterious stuff is matter. All we know about it is its 
qualities, learned trom observation, and the conclusions of the 
human mind deduced from these observations. We examine 
a body—it may be hard or soft, smooth, heavy, round, hot or 
cold. It may smell good or bad; taste bitter or sweet, etc. One 
of the things we have learned about matter is its inertia. A par- 
ticle of matter can not put itself in motion; or, if it isin motion, 
it can not stop itself. 

As I look out of the window, a falling leaf lights on the 
window sill and stops; suddenly, away it goes. I see smoke rising 
from yonder chimney; the clouds are moving toward the south. 

If matter can not produce motion in a body, or stop it if in 
motion, this world is not entirely material, for something is 
producing the motions mentioned above. 

Wise men call these producers of motion ‘‘forces.”’ A gen- 
eral definition of force is “anything that causes any change in 
matter.’’ So I have found another kind of stuff in my world— 
force. Like matter it appears to us in many forms, gravitation, 
heat, electricity, adhesion, cohesion, etc. 

Queer stuff these forces. We can not see them, they do not 
occupy space. Some are delicate enough to form dewdrops of 
smaller particles of water; some are mighty enough to hold plan- 
ets and stars in their places. Last summer I stood on the side- 
walk and watched the moon pass between me and the sun. 
Tremendous forces were moving and holding that moon in its 
path. 

What are forces? No one knows. All we know about 
them comes from our observations of the changes they cause in 
bodies of matter, and the conclusions of human reason about 
these changes. 

But these forces, mighty as they are, are not intelligent. 
They can not think, nor feel, nor remember, neither can matter. 
But there is something in the world that can think, that can feel, 
that can remember, that is intelligent. Some people call it 
life, some mind, some spirit. I shall use the last word. 
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Here is another kind of stuff in my world, spirit, more won- 
derful and still more mysterious than the others. As there are 
many kinds of matter, many forces, so there are many kinds of 
spirits, but they all have the power of controlling forces, and 
through them of causing changes in matter. By means of 
forces, they can control matter, using it for their own purposes. 
These spirits are builders, building strange structures, organized 
to carry out their own purposes. Each spirit is an architect 
working faithfully to its blue-print plan in general matter, but 
varying in details. Over yonder is a horse chestnut tree. On 
it last summer were thousands of leaves. The general plan was 
so perfect that any one of the thousands would show it to be a 
horse chestnut leaf, not a hickory, a maple, or a basswood leaf— 
yet there were probably no two of the thousands exactly alike. 

Not far from my window is a great maple tree. Once there 
was a single cell so small as to be invisible to my eye, and yet 
that little cell contained something within it that could use 
matter and forces to carry out its purpose to build a maple tree. 
That something in the cell had power to guide forces to collect 
matter for its use; it had power to select from the earth and the 
air the raw material needed for its work; it had power to discard 
things wanted no longer. It built roots, sending them down 
into the earth to seek water and earthy matter—potash, lime, 
phosphates. It kuilt a stem to go upwards into the air and sun- 
light, it built leaves to get carbon from the air. It employed 
captured heat and light forces as factory workers to change its 
raw materials into finished products. Many years the tree 
spirit built the tree bigger and bigger. Finally a time came when 
anew kind of bud appeared on the tree, later to burst into bloom, 
Within the blossom seeds are made, in each of which the parent 
spirit put something like itself, so that the little vitalized seeds 
had power to control forces and matter sufficiently to build 
other maple trees if they had the opportunity. 

As with this tree, so with all other living things, from germ 
to man, the spirit within is a builder of living bodies. 

What is spirit? No one knows. AIl we know about it 
comes from observation of living bodies—or bodies that once 
were living—and the conclusions drawn by the human mind from 
these observations. 

When we see many forces working together for a common 
end, when many kinds of substances are gathered from different 
sources, and these raw materials are worked over to produce the 
new substances necessary for the new structure being built, there 
must be a superintendent to guide and direct these many ac- 
tivities, or the desired end is not accomplished. 

Heat, light, gravitation and electrical forces do not gather 
marble, steel, glass, etc., and build a skyscraper, neither do they 
build an elephant. It was the spirit of the architect that planned 
and built the skyscraper; it was the spirit of the elephant that 
built the elephant body. 

19K, BR WY 


Conneautville, Penn. 
* * * 


DEEP RIVER 


In ancient Shechem the traveler is told that perennial 
streams are running underneath the city. The hurried tourist 
listens in vain; he can not hear them. He must wait until the 
bazaars are closed, the traffic stopped, the shouts of playing chil- 
dren and all the noises of the street are stilled. Then in the night- 
time, standing anywhere, he hears the sound of running water. 

There is something like that in the life of the world. Under- 
neath all the tumult of affairs there is always a purposeful river 
which is quiet. The streets of the world are full of clatter and 
roar; but many important things are coming to pass without 
making much noise. In these days of great disturbance one 
might think that the world is made up of governments and dic- 
tators and armies and agitators and speculators and upstarts and 
“big shots” —they make such a noise. One might think that the 
great promise or the great threat is coming from the midst of 
this tumult, whereas it may well be that it is coming from a re- 
gion which is relatively quiet. It may well be that superficial 


noise is shutting our ears to the deep and decisive things which are 
happening. It is when the wave is breaking that it roars. It is 
often when a thing has already been settled down in the springs of 
human destiny that the shouting and angry controversy begins. 

True, some important things can be done only with consider- 
able noise, and some momentous news can reach us only by ring- 
ing in our ears. We must try to know and interpret the loud 
cries of our time. But there is much more to heed and under- 
stand than the clamorous things. We must not be too dis- 
tracted, too alarmed, certainly we must not ke infected with the 
spirit of panic, because of the extraordinary tumult of the world 
at the present time. Much greater reason for alarm sometimes 
has existed, when everything on the surface of world affairs was 
strangely calm. There have been moments in history when 
everything seemed very quiet, very reassuring; but it was a 
sinister quiet—the hush before the storm for which few were 
prepared. It is wise to suspect that to-day the really great 
things, the things which will stand upon the forehead of the 
future, are happening almost keyond our ability to notice them. 
Something will continue long after men have forgotten the events 
which now loudly call attention to themselves. A new world is 
being born with a very little ery. A new purpose is proceeding 
very quietly on its way. ‘There is a river, the streams whereof 
shall make glad the city of God.” 

W. H. Hudson, the naturalist, tells how once he climbed a 
church tower which had a peal of big bells. So close the sound 
of the chimes was awful. It crashed into the brain; it would 
have driven him mad, if he had remained for long. Yet he says 
the thought occurred to him—a pacifying thought—that at a 
distance the frightful noise resolved itself into sabbatical music. 
To-day we are in the midst of a confused and shrieking world, 
which might drive us out of our senses into despair. But let us 
reach out a little and reflect on what is heard beyond our foolish 
ranges. Let us hear not only the voices of the day, but also the 
voices of the centuries. Let us catch not only what the stormy 
day is saying, but also what the Eternal Spirit is whispering. 
The noises which now affright us shall prove to be liberating 
music, calling the nation, calling the world, to happier, holier life. 

At this Lenten season nothing can be better for us than to 
make some occasion—through a profound book, or deliberate 
meditation—to stand at a due distance and hear the prelude to a 
more jubilant world. ‘‘Be still, and know that I am God.’— 


Vivian T. Pomeroy. 
* * * 
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DEITY 


Cecelia Bullard Van Auken 


A king upon a celestial throne, 

An infinite power, 

Eternal grace— 

So God has been regarded. 

But a little brown-eyed eager boy 

Thus speaks 

Of his Creator: 

“The giants are God’s dolls.” 

Hartford, Conn. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE EASTER SYMPOSIUM 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I want to thank you for your editorial about “Church School 
and Haster.”’ 

People have gone insane emphasizing what they can not 
prove. Fifty-five years ago my father told me that soldiers 
might have rolled the stone away from the sepulcher, but we 
should know the story and have faith in God. When our seven- 
year-old grandson lost his mother suddenly last fall it would not 
have helped at all to have told him about spring flowers. 

Helen A. Prescott. 


Braintree, Mass. 
* * 


BACKING FOR CHURCH PAPERS 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The Massachusetts and Boston Federations of Churches 
have named a joint committee on the Religious Press. Believing 
that concerted effort may re-enforce all that each publisher and 
denomination is doing, it is urging that this serious problem be 
presented at every state and local meeting. Can you not sug- 
gest similar action by other federations? 

An article has been prepared by the Rev. E. Tallmadge Root 
to bring the issue before our church constituency. The author 
was for twenty-five years secretary of the Massachusetts Fed- 
eration of Churches. We are sending it to all the leading religious 
papers. 

Fred L. Smith, 


Scribe of Committee. 
* * 


WONDERS IF HIS EYES HAVE PLAYED HIM FALSE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The first reading of the preliminary report of the committee 
on the ‘‘Revision of the Declaration of Faith’ left me wondering 
if my eyes had played me false. Subsequent readings, however, 
assured me that the eyes had not been at fault. The unbe- 
lievable thing was that the revised statement in the mind of any- 
body could possibly be considered a faithful setting forth of the 
thinking of the Universalists of to-day. It is hard to believe that 
in this second quarter of the twentieth century a real liberal could 
seriously have penned a statement like that embodied in section 
one of the “‘Bond of Fellowship.” 

It had seemed to me that a new statement should avoid as- 
sertions of a theological nature—matters of opinion upon which 
our people will sharply differ. The proposal to unite in “a 
common purpose to do the will of God as Jesus revealed it,”’ is 
charged with a challenge to controversy. No one knows what is 
the will of God revealed by Jesus except the Pope and the Holy 
Rollers! There is no assurance that Jesus knew infallibly the will 
of God. There is warrant in the Gospel story for the belief that 
Jesus did not in all particulars understand God, since, on the 
eross, he experienced a desolating disillusionment, and died a 
disappointed, heart-broken man. 

This is not the nineteenth century. Religious ideas of the 
present fall into patterns unlike those of a generation ago. God 
and Jesus are not being dethroned, they simply hold a different 
place in men’s thinking. People are now looking for an inner 
authenticity for their thoughts and ideals; that from the outside 
does not so much matter. There are those who believe that 
God through Jesus sanctions war. But there are those who are 
just as intelligent and just as reverent who will reply, ‘‘Very well, 
if that be so, our verdict is that, while the Galilean was a fine 
young man and possessed of many lofty ideals, he certainly was 
dead wrong about war.’’ The protest I am making is against a 
statement that will be a source of endless debate among us. 

Furthermore, the part of the proposed statement to which I 
am referring is Christocentric in an offensive way. It assumes 
that the one certain way of determining a right standard of con- 
duct is through a Christian formula. This is a bald assumption, 


for there are Mohammedans, Hindus and Jews whose ideals and 
behavior are in every way as praiseworthy as those of the best 
Christians. Moreover, the “bond” prescribes a technique of 
arriving at decisions, pertaining to attitudes and behavior, that 
is too involved and roundabout. If personality is so great a 
thing, why not set it to the task of searching within for ethical 
sanctions, rather than to that of surmising the sanctions of other 
personalities? 

I contend for a declaration of an aspiration that shall seek 
satisfaction in the quest for those verities in the line of which 
individual and social life may be enriched and perfected. This 
avoids conflicting ideas, and therefore controversies, about God 
and Jesus, and at the same time commits us to the common task 
of improving life and of keeping human attainment abreast of 
growing capacity to achieve. 

He acs 


Let us say first that H. L. C. is a man as deeply respected 
and loved as we have in our ministry. And we concur in the 
verdict. 

Now let us add that while he is far off to the left theologically, 
he is way over on the right psychologically. Was there ever a 
better example-of extreme literalness in interpretation than in 
his handling of the phrase, ‘“‘a common purpose to do the will of 
God as Jesus revealed it?” In interpreting that sentence cor- 
rectly we’must think of the atmosphere, color, direction, of Jesus’ 
life, as well as his words and deeds. There are exceedingly 
modern thought patterns which use the words God and Jesus, 
and an exceedingly modern look for inner authenticity which 
finds there the holy spirit of God. 

The Editor. 


* * 


MONEY NEEDED FOR A SUBSCRIPTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Brother William P. Russell passed away last Saturday. I 
promised him I would notify you when he died. . We would like 
to take the Christian Leader very much, but we have no money to 
pay forsame. What I mean by we—there are four or five of us. 
If you should think best to send the Leader you might send it to 
my address or to Mr. Russell. 

John E. Battelle. 

California Pythian Home, 

Santa Rosa, Calif. 
* * 


ARMOR PROOF FOR SURE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I make some observations in regard to your paragraph 
on the Nazis? And to try the thankless task of arousing you to 
look out a little for your own interests as Gentiles? 

The item about Nazi police refusing protection to Jewish 
stores doesn’t sound right to me. Have you investigated the 
source of that, or the entire statement? It smacks of anti-Ger- 
man propaganda during the war, such as that Germans cut off 
fingers of Allied babies to impale on their bayonets. I’d want 
such a statement well-substantiated before believing it, or pub- 
lishing it. 

Your use of the terms “Jew-baiter and Jew-killer’”’ smacks of 
a hysterical effort to inflame hate. A true investigator will 
avoid such epithets. 

What is your source of information in regard to the present 
situation? If it is the press, or Jews, it is worthless. The Jews 
are an alert, wide-awake, and determined group. ‘To hold their 
circulation the press must make out a case against the Nazis. 
The Jews are the papers’ biggest advertisers. So crucify the 
Gentiles, if necessary. 

You overlook entirely any Hitler side of the case. The Jew 
case is rotten or they would not have to suppress the Gentile side. 
I am told by an Englishman that the Jews of Germany abso- 
lutely control the business and finance of the country. Knowing 
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what I do about Jews I would fight, too, in order to smash such a 
grip. 

You urge that Gentiles bombard our Government to protest 
against the Nazis. Doesn’t it occur to you that this would en- 
danger diplomatic relations and even bring on war? Do you 
want to go to war to make the world safe for Jews, to let them 
work their nefarious purposes upon the Gentiles? Such a war 
would make another inevitable—to make the world safe for 
Gentiles. The acquisitiveness of the Jew is so enormous that it 
forebodes serious crises for the self-preservation, the economic 
freedom and idealism of the Gentile. 

Fortunately, even in this country, business men and finan- 
ciers realize that the Jew is ever a menace and are alert enough to 
oppose them. The clergy, however, are not, and it must follow 
that these clergy must wake up, or they will ruin us Gentiles. 

The attitude of your paper and the clergy is one which shows 
a most lamentable gullibility, a senseless emotional instability, a 
shocking failure to act intelligently, to study facts, and to pre- 
serve the interests of Gentiles, those whose efforts and cash sup- 
port you. 

The Jew is a shrewd salesman. He knows that the fact of 
Jesus being a Jew appeals to Gentile credulity, sentimentality 
and ignorance, plus a disinclination to use a brain cell in research. 
And these “‘sales points” are being worked with gratifying success. 

I have had wide experience of all kinds with the Jews. I 
have talked to many Jews and Gentiles. Asa result Iam armor- 
proof against any anti-Gentile or pro-Jew propaganda. I want 
facts. I seek self-preservation. I will not co-operate to make 
the Jew my master. The publication of any scientific study of 
acts, methods, aims of the Jew would finish him in this country. 
People like yourself are encouraging him to think himself above 
all moral, spiritual, and social law. His enemies are condemned 
unheard. Anything he does is ok providing he disguises it 
enough. 

I am not a church member. I will not support an institu- 
tion which finds tears only for Jews, which is contributing to the 
instability of us Gentiles. In spite of everything you may be- 
lieve to the contrary, the item in your paper shows you are inex- 
cusably ignorant in regard to causes. Hither you are afraid to 
investigate or your pride won’t let you. 

More power to Hitler! May he save the Gentiles in spite of 
themselves! 

R.F. Nelson. 

Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


P. S. Most of what I know about the Jew isn’t “mailable 
matter.’’ So, of course, I can not be definite or concrete in pre- 
senting my views. 

* * 


A FRANK C. DOAN FELLOWSHIP 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

About ten years ago when some of us New England ministers 
were for a time working in and about the big village of New York, 
we had a very simple agreement, rather than an organization, 
led by the late beloved Frank C. Doan, to the effect that we 
would all spend at least fifteen minutes sometime during the day 
by ourselves in quiet meditation. There was nothing arbitrary 
as to the exact time or just how we should spend it. It was 
understood, I think, that I could, with Walt Whitman, just “loaf 
and invite my soul,’ read prayers of others, pray myself, read 
from some sacred book or from any religious article, or, again, I 
could if I preferred just close my eyes and endeavor to get my- 
self en rapport with whatever good there was—in tune with the 
Infinite. 

How many of the men have continued the practise or how 
many names have been added to the circle I have no means of 
knowing. Doan, Wiers and others have passed on. I wrote 
to Minot Simons, the only one I was sure about, and he does not 
know, but writes that he “is quite confident that a goodly number 
of the men with whom Doan got in touch have continued to this 
day a brief period of daily meditation.”’ Why is it not an ex- 
cellent thing in itself for this time of stress and strain to revive 


such an idea, offer whatever good it has to larger numbers and 
incidentally raise in this simple manner a spiritual cenotaph to 
a greatly beloved man and fellow minister? 

There can, I think, be no possible doubt that we all need 
such help in these times more than in all the past. 

I left the metropolitan area after about four years and went 
West, losing contact with most of themen. I did not know how 
the idea had taken or that Doan was writing a book in which 
he set forth this idea, and so extended its sway. Now that 
book, “‘The Eternal Spirit in the Daily Round,” has come into 
my hands and I am more than pleased to learn that the idea and 
custom has become national and to some extent international. 

I quote a brief paragraph from the “Foreword” of that 
book: ‘““Withdrawing, each of us into the silence of his own heart, 
we were to enter daily into the presence of that Eternal Spirit 
who inhabiteth these secret places of every human soul, we were 
to form together a purely ‘spiritual body’—a fellowship of kin- 
dred souls. There were to be no outer forms to this fellowship, 
no organization whatever, no headquarters, no constitution, no 
officers, no meetings, no dues. Its purpose? This daily retreat 
into the silence, it was hoped and expected, would serve to bring 
order and peace into the chaos and unquiet of these racketing 
twentieth-century lives of ours. Hach day a few moments of 
‘stock-taking,’ a brief season of pause to get one’s daily round in 
the Light of the Eternal; and then back into the work-a-day 
world once more, only with a surer sense now of the soul’s direc- 
tion in the midst of its confusion, of tiresome duties and monot- 
onous demands, and with an unwonted sense of confidence in 
oneself and of joy in living. This was to be the one purpose of 
our ‘silent fellowship’ together.’’ 

Any who may be interested, may send their names to Minot 
Simons, Lee McCollester or the writer of this article. 

Jos. P. MacCarthy. 
cae: 
CREED AND PROFESSION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

The committee on profession of faith has done far better 
than I expected. By the way, isn’t the difference between a 
“creed” and a “profession” this: A creed is held “necessary to 
salvation and binding upon all believers,’ whereas a profession 
is neither necessary to salvation nor binding upon believers? I 
think some of the brethren are using the terms loosely and inter- 
changeably, and are “‘frightened”’ at the connotation of ‘‘creed,” 
quite unnecessarily. 

H. A. Hersey. 

Danbury, Conn. 

So far as we can learn from the Standard Dictionary, a 
creed, broadly speaking, is any belief, and narrowly it is an au- 
thoritative statement of vital points of doctrine. A profession 
is a belief openly stated or “‘professed.’’ Universalists are free 
to call their five points either a creed or a profession. 

The Editor. 


Ss 


A FREE BULLETIN 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

“Where Shall They Go?” is a leaflet giving a succinct state- 
ment of some of the reasons why children under sixteen should 
be kept in school and out of industry. 

It was prepared for free distribution by the National Child 
Labor Committee following the Child Labor Conference called 
in December by the Federal Children’s Bureau, at which the 
national agencies represented agreed upon a co-operation pro- 
gram for state legislation centering about the sixteen-year mini- 
mum. 

It is of value not only in those states which are contemplating 
legislation this year, but elsewhere for preliminary educational 
work. Any minister, church school leader or teacher of re- 
ligious education, wishing a supply for distribution, is invited to 
write, stating the quantity desired, to the National Child Labor 
Committee (419 Fourth Avenue, New York City). 


James Myers. 
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The Truth about the Coal Fields 


The Machine Age in the Hills. By 
Malcolm Ross. (Macmillan. $2.00.) 


This is a really important book, which 
no one should miss who is concerned about 
the meaning of our industrial difficulties. 
It is not a dry analysis of facts and figures, 
but a vividly written description of what 
is probably the most serious human prob- 
lem in this country to-day. For years we 
have known that all was not well in the 
soft coal fields. We have heard of radical 
agitation and of ruthless suppression of 
labor organizations, of brutal killings and 
tragic suffering, of ‘investigations’ by 
Dreiser and other literary men, of the re- 
fusal of certain West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky counties to admit college students 
who desired to see conditions for them- 
selves. And it has been hard to learn the 
truth. Are the owners victimized by ex- 
treme and communistie organizations? Is 
the worker oppressed by armed thugs 
hired by the operators and given authority 
as deputy sheriffs by political bosses sub- 
servient to the owners? 

Mr. Ross has spent many months on a 
very thorough investigation of the situa- 
tion, and the resulting book, an unpre- 
tentious and sane study, can be relied 
upon as a fair presentation of the essen- 
tials. That, at least, is the verdict of some 
of those who have been conducting relief 
work in the area. The picture is a very 
dark one, relieved only by the possibility 
that in their desperation owners and 
miners may see that the future is hopeless 
unless they sit down together and work 
out 2 solution in the interest of all con- 
cerned, and by the success with which the 
representatives of the American Friends 
Service Committee have been able to 
bring relief to the sufferers and win the 
confidence of those who have hitherto re- 
sented all outside “interference.” 

The problem is not fundamentally one 
of a mere clash of interests between worker 
and owner. In a number of counties of 
three states we have ‘‘an isolated research 
laboratory in which we can see the al- 
ready completed cycle from agrarian 
stability to industrial collapse.’’ Dangers 
facing our machine civilization can not be 
better studied than in this area. What we 
see there raises the question whether we 
are content to drift, in an individualism 
which refuses to face the facts, until we 
shall have, in the country as a whole, so 
many individuals dependent on generosity 
that the mood of sympathy can no longer 
be sustained; and the deeper question, 
whether we are content to perpetuate a 
system under which millions willing to 
work must be dependent on any one’s 
generosity. The miseries of the many 
ee ee ee 
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thousands of miners have already gone be- 
yond the point where charity will suffice, 
even if we could regard it as a solution. 
The coal miners, very many of them, are 
“surplus workmen in a declining industry.” 
If in what might be called normal times 
coal were dug in West Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee only five days a week, the 
present demand could be met by sitxty- 
five thousand fewer workers. But to-day, 
with mines operating only one or two days 
a week, a mere fraction of the population 
could mine all the coal that industry can 
absorb. Too many miners were led (in 
the boom days of war-time production) to 
put their trust in a commodity which is 
being more and more sparingly used. 

In a typical mine the miner is paid 
22 1-2 cents for loading a ton of coal from 
the underground seam into the car which 
brings it to daylight. In the eight work- 
ing days of the month a miner could load 
eighty-four tons each, which means an in- 
come of $18.90. Deduct, however, his 
rent and the charges made for his light, 
powder, doctor’s services (whether needed 
or not), insurance, and other items pre- 
scribed by the company, and the balance 
is $6.80 for the month. Ina family smaller 
than those usual in the coal fields, that 
would mean less than five cents per day 
per person for food. In one county last 
winter twenty-seven thousand persons 
had an average of one and a half days’ 
work per week. 

How did such a situation come into 
being? When we began to make muni- 
tions for (and huge profits out of) the 
Allied Powers the price of coal rose sharp- 
ly. By 1917 large numbers of pitheads 
had been opened up in the Appalachian 
range. By 1920 the profits were enor- 
mous, and coal that had sold for $2.58 per 
ton fetched $14.00 per ton at the mine. 
The inflation of the industry was out of 
all proportion to the needs of more normal 
times. In the meantime large numbers of 
men and boys from the hills were re- 
eruited to work in the mines, ceased to be 
farmers, and were dragged down into the 
vortex of the industrial mechanism. Of 
course they received high wages. Shall 
we righteously ask why they did not save? 
Well, were there savings banks to receive 
their money? How many had ever 
handled real money before? How many 
salesmen for expensive articles, cars, radios, 
pianos, and so forth, found their way into 
those remote valleys and signed the men 
and women up for instalment purchases? 
And were we saving then? 

In 1921 many mines were forced to shut 
down for lack of a market. In the next 
few years two hundred thousand miners 
were absorbed into other industries, but 
five hundred thousand stayed, some of 
them belonging to the old class of miners, 
others more recently drawn in from the 


hills and without any skill they could use 
in other industries. Apart from the gen- 
eral drop in business it must be noted that 
the high price of coal in boom times had 
led men to seek for substitutes, and King 
Coal saw the rise to popularity of natural 
gas and oil. Devices introduced into the 
mines increased the possible day’s output 


per man. And taken together these cir- 
cumstances meant idleness for more 
miners. 


It may be asked whether the owners did 
not also lose. Of course! An extreme 
case, probably, is that of a man who re- 
fused $750,000 for a mine in 1927 which he 
was later forced to sell for $4,000. In one 
county, last year, one-twelfth of the sur- 
face of the ground was in the hands of the 
sheriff. But the financial distress of the 
owners, though it might drive some men 
to suicide, did not usually mean starvation 
for their children, nor induce their wives 
to make a habit of stealing every dark 
night. Mr. Ross is really fair to the opera- 
tors, clearly discriminating between those 
who have desired to do the right thing 
but could not see how, and those who have 
been dehumanized. “It takes a brave 
man to act against his own interests for 
the general good.” The very nature of 
the paternalistic system, well-meaning 
though it may be, is to ‘‘drain from small 
men whatever original humanity they 
owned.” Mr. Ross sees that the help of the 
operators will be needed in finding a 
remedy, and that “it is absurd to antag- 
onize them beyond reconciliation,’ as 
Dreiser and others have done. Some of 
them are already learning that their anti- 
union policy of the past is wrong. One 
operator last winter, addressing fellow- 
owners, denounced the methods used for 
making a profit on the necessaries of life 
sold to miners by the company-owned 
stores, and went on to say that “any em- 
ployee has a right to a voice in an or- 
ganization to protect himself.” He ad- 
mitted that if the workers were only given 
such a right they would be able to help 
the operators do what unaided they could 
not do because they were not willing to 
trust one another. ‘‘We need the unions 
as a police agency to see that we operators 
act square with one another. We’ve got 
to give the miners a voice to stop this 
damnable cut-throat competition and the 
taking out of our stupidities on the miners. 
Blood is paying to-day for what brains 
should have done.” The implications of 
that speech, first that it ever should have 
been necessary, next that it ever was made, 
and finally that one is left wondering 
whether it is as yet a mere voice in the 
wilderness, are rather appalling. 

Does it mean that among the operators 
men are beginning to see what this book is 
helping America to see, that something 
must soon be done, either by compulsion 
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from the bottom or by a wise justice from 
the top, unless we can face the possi- 
bilities in a situation which is daily breed- 
ing deeper and deeper antagonisms? 

Who are these miners? Are they de- 
spised foreigners it would have been better 
to exclude? Did they bring sullen and re- 
sentful stubbornness from some distant 
land? Are they the victims of self-seeking 
agitators? Agitators have talked to them, 
stirred some of them, disappointed many 
more. But they are Americans, intensely 
patriotic in a simple, religious way. Their 
forbears were from England, Scotland and 
Ireland, with their roots deep in the Anglo- 
Saxon, Celtic and Norse traditions. Forced 
from England by poverty in the eighteenth 
century, they took up farms in the Blue 
Ridge region. ‘“‘They lost themselves for a 
century, and were knit by isolation into 
tough-fibered highlanders.”’ They dwelt in 
remote hollows, and they were unprepared 
for the machine age. They were living 
over the greatest unexploited coal-field in 
the world, and hardly knew what coal was. 
And when the wealth lying in those hills 
was found they were inevitably drawn into 
the mining industry, but they remained 
‘hill-billies.”’? We have romanticized them 
for the story book and the pictures, but the 
mountaineer has changed “his status from 
a quaint figure of literature to a disturbing 
member of industry.”’ Mr. Ross reminds 
us that we must remember we are dealing 
with primitive minds. Perhaps he would 
agree that this is why, in the case of both 
operators and miners, the sense of frus- 
tration which has come with industrial 
changes neither could foresee and neither 
can greatly modify, arouses such tragic 
moods of anger, such readiness to have re- 
course to violence, such mistrust of the 
stranger who thinks he can see a way out. 

Mr. Ross gives us more interesting de- 
tails about the conditions under which the 
miners live and work, fight and fall sick, 
enjoy their very primitive religion, breed 
large families, and express themselves 
about their plight. The consequences of 
their economic situation are seen to be 
far-reaching in their attitudes. But the 
last part of the book is shot through with 
gleams of light and hope, for it describes 
the methods of relief administered by the 
American Friends Service Committee, 
which has sent in trained workers, in 
many cases men and women who rendered 
distinguished service in Germany, Russia, 
and elsewhere during and after the war. 
These people outfaced the hostility and 
suspicion and succeeded in showing that 
they had gone not to intensify the strife 
but to mitigate it, to see “that of God in 
every man,’’ and to voice the deep con- 
cern which led the President to invite 
their assistance and people in many parts 
of the country to send food and clothing 
to meet the staggering needs. 

In a concluding chapter Mr. Ross sug- 
gests some steps which seem to offer at 
least an approach to the way out; these we 
will leave the reader to read in the author’s 


own words. Mr. Ross has seen the worst, 
but he remains sure that the machine can 
be tamed to serve the spirit of man. 

Such a book is humbling; we have not 
been as clever as a man from Mars might 
think if he saw only the General Electric 
laboratories or a New York subway. The 
ship of our civilization is stately and lux- 
urious for those who travel first and 
second class, but there is revolt in the 
stoke-hold, and for lack of a certain human 


factor of good-will and intelligence we 
may find ourselves drifting aimlessly in 
mid-ocean, to the annoyance of the pas- 
sengers and with no advantage to the crew. 
And, more humbling still, we are led to 
wonder whether such an analogy is one 
worthy of our intelligence, whether it 
ever was ordained that for the comfort of 
a few on the upper deck men should stand 
stripped before the boilers down below. 
He Heaps 


Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


On the last day of winter a score of brave 
dominies put on their winter coats, winter 
mufflers, and winter galoshes, and jour- 
neyed to the Church of the Redemption. 
They were well repaid for their exhibition 
of loyalty and spiritual enthusiasm, for 
the third in the series of Lenten meetings 
held by the Boston Ministers’ Association 
was rich in thought and delightful in fel- 
lowship. 

The sermon was by Rev. Isaac Smith of 
Grace Church, Lowell, the subject being, 
“Jesus and the Science of Living.” The 
text was from Mark 8:3: What doth it 
profit a man if he gain the whole material 
world and forfeit his ability to enjoy life? 

An outline follows: 

‘Have the teachings of Jesus any real 
value in helping us to solve our present 
day problems? If not, let us be honest 
and throw them overboard and seek dili- 
gently for those religious and philosoph- 
ical truths which shall free us from our 
stagnation and inertia. Personally I af- 
firm they have supreme value in that 
they are the results of a qualitative analy- 
sis of life, and the fundamental principles 
present to us a true science of living. 

“President Roosevelt in his inaugural 
speech summed up our position as having 
material abundance but prevented from 
enjoying it because of fear and lack of 
faith. He stated in a few words what 
ministers have been saying for years, but 
it remains a fact nevertheless, that our 
problem is a paradoxical one—how can we 
keep from starving in the midst of plenty? 

“Government statistics prove we have 
food to burn. Coffee and wheat have 
been burned, potatoes and apples left to 
rot, and fruit dumped into the sea to keep 
up the prices. Now the government is 
actually going to use its influence to curtail 
the growth of food stuffs. 

“The exploitation of our natural re- 
sources by science increases. The ele- 
ments of the earth are daily being con- 
verted to new uses for the comfort and 
happiness of man. Inventive machinery 
has so speeded up mass production that 
what took a year to make thirty years ago, 
can be done in two or three months to-day. 

“Here is the strange situation. Food 
and goods a glut on the market, yet mil- 
lions idle with no work to earn money or 
money to obtain and enjoy the abundant 
material riches that surround us. What 
has Jesus in his teachings to say about 


such a perplexing situation? In the first 
place he asks us a challenging question— 
What does it profit a man if he gains pos- 
session of this material world and by neg- 
lecting more important values forfeits his 
ability to enjoy life? And there is only 
one answer—Nothing! 

“This provokes another question— 
What are these other more important 
values? And Jesus answers, the higher 
powers of mind and spirit which are resi- 
dent forces in man. Creative imagina- 
tion, inventive genius, the scientific quest- 
ing spirit, the resourcefulness of adapta- 
tion. Yes, and the values of the spirit. 
Moral idealism, courageous faith, the keen 
sense of justice and integrity. The spirit 
of sympathy and the inereasing sense of 
altruism. Those human resources that 
go to make up the real man. A strong 
character, a victorious personality. 

“Jesus in his teaching says the answer 
to our paradoxical problem, where we are 
literally starving in the midst of plenty,. 
is to reverse our sense of values. Not to 
despise material riches or to lessen our 
pursuit of scientific control of nature’s re- 
sources, but to make a qualitative analysis 
of life and put the important things first 
in our scale of values. Man and his per- 
sonality must be made supreme above any 
other value in this world. Governments,. 
churches, religion, science, education, 
business, natural resources, property, 
wealth, machinery—all these things are 
secondary and only instruments to aid 
man in the development of those human 
resources which make for a victorious per- 
sonality and an efficient life. 

“The world to-day is far from present- 
ing the dismal picture that has been de- 
scribed by the professional politicians: 
whose stock in trade has been poverty and 
whose only remedy is more material’ 
wealth. This earth is literally filled with 
material resources, and no one knows this. 
better than the chemist, who is confirming 
every day the truth of the psalmist when 
he said, ‘O Lord, how manifold are thy 
works, in wisdom hast thou made them 
all, the earth is full of thy riches.’ 

“What is needed to enable us to enjoy 
the gains of science in material things is. 
the application of Jesus’ teachings to their 
just distribution and their beneficial use,. 
and to make personality the supreme end 
of all our gains. This would indeed, be a 

(Continued on page 418) 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by Robert F. Needham 


SHOULD THE REPEAL AMENDMENT 
BE RATIFIED? NO! 


R. F. N. 


When the Eighteenth Amendment out- 
lawed the liquor traffic it established a 
national policy for regulating the traffic 
in beverage alcohol. For generations the 
states had tried a great variety of methods. 
It is a matter of history that the liquor 
business treated every kind of law with 
callous indifference. The legal trade en- 
couraged all forms of vice. An extensive 
illicit trade not only harbored vice but 
evaded taxation. Defiance of the law and 
differing regulations of contingent areas 
compelled a drastic, nation wide method of 
control. One extreme promotes another. 
The thoroughgoing rottenness of the 
liquor traffic gave rise to Federal Pro- 
hibition—a method already resorted to by 
twenty-five states. 

Since time immemorial all laws have 
been broken. Even though this Federal 
policy gave rise to a bootleg traffic, it is 
generally admitted that certain gains ac- 
crued to American society. 

The open saloon disappeared. These 
dens of impoverishment and degradation 
had been largely established by the brew- 
ers and distillers themselves to expand the 
market for their products—habit-forming 
drugs. Generous advertising in news- 
papers, magazines and on glaring billboards 
glorified booze with the same sort of 
specious quibble that one hears to-day in 
radio cigarette advertising. This ex- 
ploitation of the drinker was a disheart- 
ening obstacle in the teaching of sobriety 
in pre-war times. 

With the advent of Federal Prohibition 
temperance education languished. This 
was unfortunate, but the fact is, that the 
clandestine nature of the new liquor traf- 
fic removed temptation from the most 
traveled paths. This great gain to so- 
ciety, however, has been partially offset 
by the increasing boldness of the bootleg 
traffic. 

Congress, in responding to popular de- 
mand for a change in Federal policy, was 
clearly under obligations to conserve the 
benefits of prohibition. Indeed, this was 
the desire of both wets and drys, as the 
1932 platform statements of the major 
political parties testify. The lawmakers, 
however, yielded to the pressure of a 
powerful liquor lobby. A constitutional 
provision which would outlaw the saloon 
was stricken from the proposed amend- 
ment. 

The proposed amendment is not a sub- 
stitute plan of liquor control for the voters 
to accept or reject. It is simply and solely 
a negation of an existing policy. 

Ratification means that forty-eight state 
policies must take the place of one na- 
tional policy. Certainly the voters should 


know the plan that will be tried in their 
respective states if they vote for repeal 
of the Federal plan. Reform—is the 
current ballyhoo. But how could repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment be classed 
as reform if the people are in the dark as 
to what the reformation is to be? 

A vote for repeal would be senseless if 
the alternative policy is not known. 
Quick ratification will rob the people of 
the chance to decide between prohibition 
and some other method of handling the 
liquor problem that would be an advance- 


ment and not a reversion to pre-war con- 
ditions. 

If a method is proposed as a substitute 
for prohibition it certainly would ke un- 
acceptable, based on experience, if it does 
not provide (1) against return of the saloon, 
(2) against profit from the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages, (3) against 
advertising booze by any medium what- 
soever, and (4) a mandatory jail sentence 
for drunken driving. 

I trust that the younger citizens of Amer- 
ica will not let themselves be bulldozed by 
the press into believing that this great 
country will be better off with a quick 
return to the bar-room stench of days 
gone by. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A., is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


PUBLIC MEETING AT LAWRENCE 

On the sunny spring morning of March 
.23, from many cities and towns, came 
happy groups of members of the W. U. 
M. S. of Massachusetts, to the Public 
Meeting in Lawrence. 

The session opened at 10.380 with the 
state president, Mrs. George E. Huntley, 
presiding. The inspiring organ voluntary 
of Mrs. Thomas Holgate was followed 
by the praise service, conducted by Mrs. 
John Smith Lowe of Brighton. The greet- 
ings extended by Mrs. Mary Gibbs Sar- 
gent, vice-president of the Lawrence Mis- 
sion Circle, were responded to by Mrs. 
Everett I. Grant of Somerville, member of 
the State Board of the W. U. M.S. The 
subject presented was Ferry Beach. Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, D. D., of Somerville, 
spoke of its past and future, Mrs. Edwin 
R. Sampson of North Weymouth told of 
its relation to “‘“Our Women,” and Miss 
Ruth Drowne of Medford described its 
work with “Our Young Folks.”’ A soprano 
solo by Miss Phyllis Dawson was followed 
by an address entitled “Bargains in 
Travels,” by Mrs. Herbert A. Jump of 
Brookline. The speaker gave much from 
her wealth of information, concerning 
fascinating but little known groups from 
other lands that have settled in Boston. 

The thousands of Lithuanians in South 
Boston were described, as were the Ne- 
groes with their two community centers of 
which they are justly proud. 

The Chinese school and the Chinese 
dried food market in Chinatown were re- 
ferred to. 

The Greeks, with their cathedral across 
from the Art Museum, were described. 
The women are active in welfare work and 
take care of their poor, for whom $9,000 
has been raised. 

The Japanese group were spoken of, 
and the department of Japanese art in the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts was pro- 
nounced the largest and finest to be found 
outside of Japan. 

The many Hindu cults located on Hun- 
tington Ave. and Boylston Streets, from 


Copley Square to Massachusetts Ave., 
the healers through prayer and the mediums 
of spiritualism were mentioned. 

An interesting account of the fish lofts, 
and of the fishermen at the wharves along 
the water front, was given, and a Saturday 
afternoon visit to the Blackstone market 
was described as an experience that should 
not be missed. 

At the close of the morning session, 
more than 150 enjoyed the Friendship 
Luncheon prepared by the ladies of the 
church. 

The afternoon session opened with a 
voluntary by Mrs. Holgate. A hymn was 
followed by prayer offered by Dr. C. Guy 
Robbins, pastor of the church. 

Solos were given by Mrs. Ethel Peacock 
of Lawrence. Rev. George E. Huntley, 
D. D., delivered the address, his subject 
being ‘““Holy Week in the Holy City.”” So 
graphically did he describe what he saw 
and experienced on a visit there, that 
his hearers felt they were among those 
entering the Joppa Gate with pilgrims, 
gathering for their holy seasons in the 
Armenian, Christian, Jewish and Moham- 
medan sections of the city. 

The procession of the pilgrims as they 
march and sing, and the religious frenzy 
and hatred that follows, was described. 

Foot-washing on Good Friday in the 
great courtyard, the Greek Patriarch, 
sumptuously clothed, and the picturesque 
ceremony of Saturday morning were 
recalled. Descriptions of relics and of 
the observances in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher were of aksorbing interest. 

The listeners will not forget the moon- 
light scene on Olivet, nor the service held 
by the speaker and four ministerial com- 
panions on Haster night in the Garden of 
Gethsemane, which was entered at even- 
tide and left with a glorious star of resur- 
rection and hope shining high in the 
heavens. 

As the benediction brought the meet- 
ing to a close, all left the church with 
reverent memories of its beauty, and of 
inspiration received within its walls. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston 


THE G. S. S. A. VISITS PIGEON 
RIVER 


On Sunday morning, Feb. 20, the Treas- 
urer and Mrs. Treasurer were in Asheville, 
N. C. They were on their way to their 
home in Cleveland, Ohio, from a little 
winter vacation in Florida. Three weeks 
before, on their journey southward, they 
had intended to visit the Pigeon River 
school, but on that morning there was a 
blinding snowstorm and they reluctantly 
gave up the attempt. 

But now, it would be done! It was a 
bright sunshiny day, but with a strong, 
chilly wind. Leaving Asheville, route 
N. C. 10 winds its way in a generally 
southwesterly direction. On both sides 
the scenery is magnificent, the Pisgat Na- 
tional Forest and the hazy peaks of the 
Great Smoky Mountains. 

Twenty miles out we came to Canton, 
N. C., where there is an immense paper 
mill strategically located because of the 
spruce forest, abundant water, and hydro- 
electric power. Here we left the main 
road, turning to the south and approaching 
closer to the mountains. Five miles of 
narrow macadam and then a sign, “Sun- 
burst—7 miles,” pointing up a narrow, 
rough, dirt road. This road (not shown 
on any road maps) follows the general 
course of the Pigeon River, sometimes 
crossing from one side to the other. We 
were uncertain of our way once or twice, 
as lanes branched off, and finally we ran 
flat up to a dam where we had to back up 
to get on our road again. But wherever 
we made inquiries for Friendly House, 
the mountain people knew it well and did 
their best to direct us. 

At ten o’clock we saw the sign ‘‘Friendly 
House,” and in a minute more were being 
’ warmly greeted by “the preacher woman,”’ 
Rev. Hannah J. Powell, and by her charm- 
ing assistant, Miss Pauline Frazier, and 
also by the devoted Miss Carson from Ur- 
bana, Illinois. 

We find we are early, as the morning 
service is held at eleven o’clock. So we 
look around the house and see the many 
evidences of educational advantages which 
such a place is bringing to the mountain 
boys and girls. We are told about the new 
water system which the devoted people 
are putting in on an original capital of 
fifty-six cents, but with plenty of hard 
work and faith in each other and their 
friends up North. 

Soon we are greeted by Mrs. Good, the 
Sunday school superintendent, who tells us 
that they are to have a special patriotic 
service to-day. We walk a little way up 
the hill and enter the chapel. Built of plain 
boards with hand-made benches and pulpit 
rail, it is furnished with an old melodeon, 
an iron wood-burning stove in the center 
and with some shelves for books. But 
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ASPIRATION 


O mind of God, broad as the sky, 
The earth, the air, the sea, 
Give us thy broadening Spirit’s 
grace, , 
In sweet simplicity. 
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* O heart of God, deep as the needs 
cs Of all humanity, 

* Give unto us the kindlier soul, 

# The larger sympathy. 
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Give us the will to do and dare, 
In fullest liberty. 


O large and free and glorious God, 
With ways exceeding kind, 
Give unto us Thy breadth of love, 
In loving all mankind. 
Oliver Huckel. 
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some books and pictures and charts and a 
blackboard indicate that it isan up-to-date 
and very much alive school. 

The boys and girls arrive early. This is 
an ‘“‘on time” school, although many of 
the pupils walk miles over the rough 
mountain trails from their homes. Just be- 
fore eleven o’clock in walks Rev. F. B. 
Bishop, the superintendent of churches for 
North Carolina, who also is making a sur- 
prise visit this morning. About fifty are in 
attendance. A few songs are sung and we 
all join in a dignified and well planned wor- 
ship service in which some of the boys and 
girls have individual parts. 

This Sunday school would be a credit to 
our denomination in any large city. It is 
completely graded, even though some of 
the classes may be small. For class work, 
all departments except the adults go to 
Friendly House, where with books, maga- 
zines, and pictures they use graded curric- 
ulum material from the best sources. 
Miss Frazier and her sister, young women 
from the mountain district themselves, are 
invaluable helpers, and so is Miss Carson. 
Mrs. Homans settles down, very much at 
home, and talks with a class of young girls, 
while I circulate around generally and 
pause to gaze out of the window at majestic 
Cold Mountain. 

After classes we extend a word of greet- 
ing from the G. S. 8. A. and take a couple 
of photographs of the chapel and Friendly 
House. We also must see some of their 
handcraft work and the loom which has just 
been given them. Miss Powell and her 
assistants are doing a wonderful piece of 
work in a country that is wild and rugged 
but with people who are kindly and appre- 


ciative. In a region given over to fun- 
damentalism, it is a spot of true liberalism. 
In a land of poor material resources it ex- 
tends a helping hand to all. In short, it is 
Friendly House, and deserves our warmest 
support. 

Albert H. Homans. 


* * 


MYSTIC VALLEY SCHOOL 


Once more the Mystic Valley School of 
Religious Education held at Tufts College 
on consecutive Wednesday evenings from 
Jan. 4 to March 15 has come to a close. 
As has been the case in previous years, the 
school was of high standard and was well 
attended. The registration of 175 repre- 
sented thirty churches, six denominations 
and nine different communities. The 
Congregationalists led with the largest 
registration, but our own denomination 
came in fourth place with an enrollment of 
twenty-six. 

During two periods each evening ten 
Standard Leadership Training Courses 
were offered under able leadership. The 
total enrollment of the school was fairly 
evenly divided among the five simultaneous 
classes, and more than a hundred students 
met the requirements for credits under 
the International Council of Religious 
Education standards. 

Between the classes each night there 
was a twenty-minute assembly period. 
This was divided into two groups, one 
meeting in Braker Hall and the other in 
Crane Chapel. One group attended a 
quiet service of worship varied in form, 
the other an assembly period offering a 
short lecture on current topics, the use of 
pictures, a dramatization or some other 
similar activity. 

The school, though smaller than last 
year, Stands on its own specific merits. 
The average attendance for the whole 
period was 73 per cent of the total regis- 
tration, which speaks well for the interest 
of pupils and the success of the school. 

I am sure all who attended will say: 
We enjoyed the school, we are glad we at- 
tended, we received help and inspiration 
for our work, and we hope there will be 
another Mystic Valley School of Religious 
Education next winter. 

Ruth Drowne. 


* * 


SCHOOLS THAT ARE STANDING BY 

Some pledges in addition to contributions 
from the following schools this past week 
have brought us encouragement and cheer. 

Norwich, Conn. 

Oakland, Maine. 

Attleboro, Mass. 

Chelsea, Mass. 

Roxbury, Mass. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. U. S. Milburn will conduct the 
Greater Boston Federation of Churches 
weekly broadcast service over WHDH, 
Monday, April 3, at 4 p. m., assisted by the 
organist and soprano of the Everett 
church. 


Rey. Hazel I. Kirk fell heavily on Sun- 
day, March 19, as she was carrying me- 
morial flowers for her father into the 
pulpit of her church at Danvers. She 
broke her glasses and cut her face so 
severely that the morning service had to be 
canceled. 


Dr. Henry R. Rose, D. D., returned to 
the pulpit of the church in Haverhill, 
Mass., on March 26. He was greeted by 
a large congregation. He will continue as 
supply preacher and pastor until mid- 
winter again, when he will return to 
Florida. 


Rey. John M. Foglesong of Providence, 
R. L., preached on March 26 in the Med- 
ford, Mass., church. 


Rev. Charles H. Emmons was the 
preacher in Peabody on March 26. 


Mr. Howard C. Gilman of Tufts College 
was the preacher in Swampscott, Mass., 
on March 26. On April 2, the State Su- 
perintendent will be the preacher, and at 
the close of the morning service a meeting 
of the parishioners is to be held for the 
election of a permanent minister. 

Sixteen women from the Mission Circle 
in Haverhill, Mass., were present at the 
Public Meeting of the W. U. M. S. in 
Lawrence on March 23. 

Rev. Harold H. Niles, until lately of 
Denver, now of Bridgeport, Conn., with 
his family, drove through to Vermont be- 
tween Tuesday, March 14, and Tuesday, 
March 21. In Vermont they made a brief 
visit to Mrs. Niles’s relatives and came on 
to Lynn, where Mr. Niles’s folks live, in 
time for the centennial March 26. 

Mr. and Mrs. William H. Needham on 
March 25 celebrated the fiftieth anni- 
versary of their uniting’ with All Souls 
Universalist Church, Brooklyn. 


Dr. F. W. Perkins of Washington 
preached at the union Lenten service in 
Watertown, N. Y., on March 24. 


Rey. Stanley C. Stall of Norwood, Ohio, 
has resigned his position of Supérintendent 
of Universalist Churches for Ohio to ac- 
cept the pastorate in the church in Nor- 
walk, Ohio. 

Mr. Homer P. Stall, son of Rev. Stan- 
ley C. Stall, is a student at the Bentley 
School of Accounting in Boston. 


Rev. Arthur Wilder Grose, D. D., of 
Concord, N. H., preached every Sunday 
in Lent on “‘A Satisfying Faith,” a topic 
based on Huxley’s sentence, ‘“The supreme 
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and Interests 


need of the world to-day is a satisfying 
faith.” 


California 


Los Angeles.—Rey. Sheldon Shepard, 
D. D., pastor. The Los Angeles church 
has instituted a down town noon-hour ex- 
tension service for the purpose of main- 
taining a once-a-week preaching mission 
in the shopping and office district. Dr. 
Shepard speaks Friday noons in the lecture 
hall of the Advance Book Shop, 628 West 
8th Street. Attendance at the two ses- 
sions already held was small, but doubled 
at the second meeting. Of the dozen pres- 
ent at that talk, all but one were strangers 
to the church, so the pastor feels that the 
service represents an invasion of new ter- 
ritory for Universalism. 


Maine 

Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, pastor. 
The Y. P. C. U. has enjoyed another in a 
series of Life Work talks given by men in 
the professions. Last year Hon. Ralph O. 
Brewster on Politics and Hon. Clarence 
Crosby on the Law were heard. Dr. E. D. 
Merrill of Dover-Foxcroft gave an address 
on Medicine last fall. Rev. Milo G. Fol- 
som of Pittsfield spoke on a recent Sunday 
evening on “The Ministry as a Life 
Work.” Mr. Folsom’s interpretation of 
his profession was a real revelation of his 
own attitude toward his life work, and ex- 
pressed unconsciously the reasons for his 
own success and joy in the Christian 
ministry. 


Massachusetts 


Malden.—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
pastor. Since Sept. 1 our church has had 
the most active year of its long history. 
All departments have grown with great 
rapidity. The morning congregations 
from September to March 19 averaged 
The church school, which has en- 
rolled fifty-seven new pupils since Sept. 1, 
broke all records for attendance on March 
19. During the church year we have dis- 
tributed over 1,000 pieces of used clothing 
to people within and without our parish. 
We as a parish have been helping with 
food, fuel, clothing, and rent nearly thirty 
families reduced in circumstances by the 
depression. At the annual parish meeting 
on March 13 we had the largest attend- 
ance in many years, and it was the unani- 
mous opinion of those present that never 
have such glowing reports been read from 
all organizations in the church. We now 
have two young people’s organizations, 
the Y. P. C. U., which has an average at- 
tendance of over forty, and the Y. P. C. U. 
Alumni, with a membership of thirty-five. 


Michigan 
Grand Rapids.—Rey. James W. Hail- 
wood, pastor. The People’s Assembly is 


held every Sunday evening with sustained 
interest. Asa rule our minister lectures on 
the issues of the hour, and he has already 
covered a wide field. Most of these ad- 
dresses are illustrated by motion pictures. 
Mr. Hailwood contemplates dealing with a 
series of three provocative themes in the 
near future: ‘“Why I am not a Commun- 
ist;”’ “Why I am not a Socialist;” ““Why I 
am not a Christian.”” Once a month our 
choir, under the leadership of Mrs. Gerald 
W. Williams, offers a musicale in which 
leading singers of our city take part. The 
candle lighting service was enhanced by the 
work of a harpist and a recital by Mrs. 
Myrtle Koon Cherryman, another Uni- 
versalist. The choir of twenty voices is 
rehearsing for the presentation of Gaul’s 
“Holy City” at Easter. All Souls Men’s 
Club is meeting twice a month. Richard 
J. DeVries is president and Dexter H. 
Fitzsimmons secretary. Boy Scout Troop 
No. 93 has now an enrollment of twenty- 
four and has been doing good work. 
Tuesday, Feb. 7, was the date of the an- 
nual father and son banquet, speaker, Dr. 
Paul F. Voelker, president of Battle Creek 
College and a candidate for Superintendent 
of Public Instruction in Michigan. The 
Women’s Guild has formed two divisions: 
the Brooks Circle, named in honor of Mrs. 
A. E. Brooks, for many years a loyal mem- 
ber of the church, presided over by Mrs. 
Henry F. Straight; and the Clara Miller 
Cirele, presided over by Mrs. G. Twiest. 
Clara Barton Evening Club meets regu- 
larly on Monday evenings. The church 
family nights have drawn good crowds. 
Five issues of “All Souls Monthly,” under 
the editorship of Peter Vander Laan, have 
proved their worth. A series of educa- 
tional lectures on conditions economic, 
political and social, is in process now. The 
speakers include: Oscar Ameringer, Sidney 
Goldstein, Howard Y. Williams, Benson Y. 
Landis, Maynard C. Krueger, John A. 
Lapp, and Royal G. Hall. The minister’s 
forum on Wednesday evenings has been 
appreciated by twenty young men. Dr. 
Horace Westwood held an Institute of 
Liberal Religion with us from Sunday, 
March 12, to Sunday, March 19, inclusive, 
with services every evening during the 
week, except Saturday. Mr. John Buys, 
one of our members, is arousing great in- 
terest in his plan for a canal from Grand 
Rapids to Holland, Mich., which will form 
part of the St. Lawrence waterway proj- 
ect. The loss to the church at Lansing of 
the Wade Cranston family is the decided 
gain of All Souls, Grand Rapids. At the 
last meeting of the Missionary Circle the 
program consisted of several musical 
numbers and a book review, by the presi- 
dent of the circle, of Honore Willsie 
Morrow’s book, “The Splendor of God.” 
We have succeeded in paying our ad- 
ministration fund and have raised some of 
the quotas. 
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Pennsylvania 


Philadelphia, Messiah.—Rev. Herbert 
E. Benton, D. D., pastor. In January the 
Sundays were devoted to great anthems. 
Our choir interpreted some of the most 
majestic anthems — Franck’s ‘150th 
Psalm,” Bizet’s ‘‘O Lamb of God,’’ Noble’s 
“Souls of the Righteous,’ Gounod’s 
“Sanctus’—in a manner that deeply 
moved all in the congregation. One of 
these great anthems was sung each Sunday 
and the sermon was in harmony with it. 
In February the Sundays were dedicated 
to specific institutions—Families, Young 
People, Nation, Neighbors. These ser- 
vices led us to a discussion of the men who 
belong to those groups. So the first Sun- 
day in March—the first Lenten Sunday— 
the minister began a series of services en- 
titled “Seven Lamps of the Soul,’”’ and as 
each Sunday passes we find one more at- 
tribute that goes to make the complete 
number of lights that must be burning 
brightly in the soul of man to reach the 
fulfillment of his potentialities. To better 
emphasize those characters we have before 
the congregation a gilded cross with seven 
electric bulbs—and each Sunday during 
the sermon one more is lighted. Easter 
day the whole cross will be illuminated. 
On March 19 two special services were 
held—one to recognize the loyalty of two 
of the oldest members of the church, Miss 
Kate C. Butler and Mrs. Eliza Mohr, who 
have been members sixty-nine and sixty- 
eight years respectively, and the other as 
a memorial to that great and not adequate- 
ly recognized Universalist, Dr. George 
de Benneville, who died March 19, 1793. 

Philadelphia, Restoration.—Rev. Rob- 
ert Tipton, pastor. A concert was given 
in the church in the evening of March 15 
by the Flower Mission of the church. It 
was arranged by Mrs. Frances L. Butter- 

‘worth, who accompanied the singers. The 
program opened with a piano duo, ‘‘Marche 
Slav,”’ by Tschaiskowsky, given by Kath- 
erine Zendt and Frances Butterworth. 
Later they played a “Fantasie” by Dem- 
arest and the A minor concerto by Grieg, 
with Mrs. Zendt at the organ. Mrs. 
Zendt sang several soprano solos, Mrs. 
Dorothy Butterworth Barrington sang 
mezzo-soprano solos, and the two sang to- 
gether. Nina Prettyman Howell, with 
Jean Howell at the piano, was heard in 
violin solos, and George Butterworth, bari- 
tone, contributed vocal solos. 

* * 


A SUMMER SCHOOL WORTH 
WHILE 


Dr. Walter M. Horton, professor of 
Systematie Theology at Oberlin, has been 
appointed to give a course on “Christian 
Life Philosophy” at the Pendle Hill Sum- 
mer School, Wallingford, Penn. The 
other leaders will be Seal Thompson, pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature at Wellesley 
College; John A. Hughes of York, Eng- 
land; Douglas V. Steere, associate profes- 
sor of Philosophy at Haverford; and 


Phillips Bradley, associate professor of 
Government at Amherst College. It will 
be a four weeks’ session, from June 22 to 
July 20. 

Pendle Hill is located on the Plush Mill 
Road near Wallingford Station of the 
Pennsylvania R. R., between Philadelphia 
and West Chester. The regular fee of 
$100 for this summer school has been re- 
duced to $85. This pays board, room and 
tuition. Joseph E. Platt is dean. The 
teaching is non-sectarian, but problems are 
approached from the standpoint of the 
Society of Friends. 

* * , 

THE ETZ GOLDEN WEDDING 

Dr. and Mrs. Roger F. Etz, son and 
daughter, left Boston late on March 24 for 
the golden wedding anniversary celebra- 
tion of Mr. and Mrs. George E. Etz March 
26, which was held in Cleveland. Mr. and 
Mrs. George E. Etz are now living in 
Northfield, between Cleveland and Akron, 
and their mail address is R. D. 3, Mace- 
donia, Ohio. 

Dr. van Schaick sent the following tele- 
gram in behalf of the Headquarters force: 


Manager Hotel Allerton, 

Cleveland, Ohio: 

Please transmit Mr. and Mrs. George 
E. Etz warm congratulations entire staff 
Universalist Headquarters. In giving the 
Universalist Church a strong and devoted 
General Superintendent they have made 
friends of thousands they may never see 
but who think of them to-day with af- 
fection and wish them many years of hap- 
piness. 


* * 


MURRAY GROVE NEWS 


An old record reads: 

“A Universalist Conference was held 
in Potter’s Meeting House in May, 1833. 
The occasion is memorable because of the 
erection of a marble tombstone to mark 
the resting place of all that is mortal of 
the Gospel Patriarch. It bears the in- 
scription ‘In Memory of Thomas Potter, 
the Friend and Patron of John Murray, 
an early advocate of Universalism in 
America.’ 

“On Monday evening, May 18, 1833, 
there was held a Universalist Gathering 
in Hightstown, next day Revs. T. J. 
Sawyer, Andrews, Hillyer, Asher Moore 
and Abel C. Thomas and several laymen 
were taken by Richard Norton and Samuel 
C. Johns to Tom’s River, where we had a 
sermon in the evening—and on Wednes- 
day four sermons were preached in Potter’s 
Meeting House, Good Luck. On the same 
day we erected a tombstone in memory of 
the good man. The stone prepared at 
Norwalk, Conn., had been forwarded to 
Hightstown and was thence carried to its 
destination in the wagon of Col. Johns. 
A wooden railing was also erected to en- 
close the grave, which in 1870 was replaced 
with the present iron railing.” 

Therefore 1833 marks the forerunner of 
the present Murray Grove Association. 


In view of the 100th anniversary of the 
occasion on May 15, 1933, it would be ap- 
preciated if the ministers would preach on 
the nearest date thereto on Murray Grove, 
and call attention of the denomination to 
the great asset the church possesses, and 
urge more liberal support in attending. 
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WHO’S WHO 

Rev. Robert Merrill Bartlett, 
formerly a professor in Peking Uni- 
versity, is minister of the Com- 
munity Church in Longmeadow, 
Springfield, Mass. 

Rev. Hugh S. Tigner is minister 
of the Universalist church in One- 
onta, N. Y. 

Rey. Lewis B. Fisher, D. D., is 
minister of the Church of the Re- 
deemer (Universalist), Chicago. 

Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, D. D., 
Unitarian, is minister of the Uni- 
tarian-Universalist church in De- 
troit, Mich. 

Rev. F. C. Hoggarth is a minis- 
ter of the Methodist Churchin Eng- * 
land. os 
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THE IDLEWILD PROGRAM 


Supplementing the announcement in the 
Leader last week, the program committee 
for the Idlewild Fellowship announces that 
Rev. Dwight J. Bradley will speak on the 
opening night, Monday, April 17, on “‘The 
Prophetic Voice and the Apostolic Call- 
ing,” and also will preside at the conference 
Tuesday morning. 

Rabbi Harburg of Lynn will speak 
Tuesday night, and preside Wednesday 
morning, subject, “The Folly of Building 
a Foundation without God.” Prof. 
Bruce Brotherston will speak Wednesday 
night and preside Thursday morning. 
Professor _Brotherston will review the 


‘symposium by Macintosh, Wieman and 


Otto on ‘Is There a God?” and various. 
discussions which have followed the pub- 
lication of the book. 

The program committee is Rev. R. R. 
Hadley, Rev. W. W. Rose, D. D., and 
Rev. John van Schaick, Jr. 

Arthur A. Blair. 

Nashua, N. H. 

* * 


A NEW WORK IN MAINE 


Rev. and Mrs. Luther Ballou, who for a 
year and a half have directed the religious 
work of the Community Church in Dover- 
Foxcroft, Maine, will about May 1 begin 
a new type of work, that in which they 
have more interest than any other. 

Their field is to be in the towns of Car- 
mel, Etna, Dixmont, Exeter, Newburg, 
Plymouth and Stetson. 
a home in Carmel, a mile out on the state 
highway towards Newport. From this as 
a center they hope gradually to organize 
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religious activities in that district, which 
has a population of about 4,000 people 
and has not recently had in any part a 
year-round religious leader. 

The work they are beginning is entirely 
on their own responsibility, although at 
the urgent request of Ralph S. Adams, 
professor of rural church work of the 
Bangor Theological Seminary, and with 
the full approval of the Interdenomina- 
tional Commission of Maine, whose wish 
that the territory shall be served is as 
hearty as that of Mr. and Mrs. Ballou to 
serve.—Bangor Daily News. 

ok * 


THE NEW YEAR BOOK 


The Universalist Year Book for 1933 
is nearly ready for distribution. Every 
Universalist minister, and every national, 
state and local church officer, should have a 
copy of this book for reference and general 
information. All Universalists will find it 
useful and informative. It contains the 
annual reports of the Board of Trustees 
and Treasurer of the Universalist General 
Convention; reports of the national auxil- 
iary organizations (the General Sunday 
School Association, the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, the National 
Young People’s Christian Union, and the 
Universalist Publishing House); informa- 
tion regarding the organization, purpose 
and personnel of the general organizations; 
names of all officers of all state organiza- 
tions; a geographical list of all Universalist 
churches with their ministers, officers, 
membership, etc., and an up to date al- 
phabetical list of all Universalist ministers. 

The price of this book is $1.15 prepaid 
to all Universalists. Order your copy now 
from the Universalist General Convention, 
176 Newbury Street, Boston. 


* * 


BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETING 
(Continued from page 408) 
‘new deal’ in which we would discover a 
true scientific way of living and bring to 
all men a more abundant life.” 

At the business meeting following the 
sermon, the principal discussion was in 
regard to a suggested series of post-Lenten 
meetings to be held in various districts 
throughout the state... Rev. G. H. Lein- 
ing and a committee of seven other minis- 
ters have given careful thought to the 
matter, and their report was received with 
appreciation. The idea is to take advan- 
tage of the spring wanderlust and to offer 
to Sunday afternoon and evening automo- 
bile parties religious services of high 
character. Practically all attendants took 
part in the discussion, and, while there 
was difference of opinion in regard to de- 
tails, there was general agreement that the 
enterprise should be undertaken. An 
eagerness to do something aggressive was 
expressed over and over. Dr. Lowe 
climaxed the meeting by pledging his own 
time, energy and money to this endeavor 
for an advancing Universalism. The 
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committee, augmented by members from 
other parts of the state, was continued, 
with power to work out all details and 
carry the pl n through to successful com- 
pletion. ‘ 
CHW ake 
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SPRING PILGRIMAGES 


The post Lenten Snuday evening Uni- 
versalist Pilgrimage meetings described 
above and as planned for Massachusetts 
have enlisted thus far the promised active 
support of twenty-five ministers. They 
are Brooks, Rose, Stevens, Tomlinson, 
Albion, Ledyard, Merrill, Bissell, Lowe, 
Spear, Hadley, Houghton, Hall, Raspe, 
Leighton, Druley, Mooney, Vossema, 
Eaton, Huntley, Leining, Willis, Nichols, 
Kirk, and Milburn. 

Others intending to participate are 
asked to write G. H. Leining, 49 Holland 
Road, Melrose, Mass., at once. This will 
help the committee to plan and act effec- 
tively. e 


* 


ONE HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY 
AT LYNN 


With 412 persons in the congregation 
the First Universalist Parish of Lynn be- 
gan the celebration of one hundred years 
of history at the morning service Sunday, 
March 26. Three hundred and fifty at- 
tended the Sunday school directly after 
church. 

Dr. William Wallace Rose preached a 
strong sermon, worthy of the great oc- 
casion. One of the best quartettes in 
the Universalist denomination, under 
Malcolm W. Sears, rendered effectively 
two anthems, a duet, a hymn and several 
responses, and Dean McCollester made a 
brief address and a beautiful prayer of 
dedication to the work of the next cen- 
tury. The entire service was one and one 
half hours long, which, considering the 
number of choir selections, was a short 
period. 

The central feature of the service was 
the sermon, which was carefully worked 
out and delivered with the spontaneity of 
an extempore utterance. Men of parts 
grow with big jobs, and Dr. Rose has 
gained remarkably in thought and preach- 
ing ability in five years at Lynn. The 
text was the one that has done duty on 
anniversary days in Lynn all through the 
century: ‘‘Hitherto hath the Lord helped 
us.” Rev. Elbridge Gerry Brooks took 
it for the twenty-fifth anniversary in 1858. 
Dr. John Coleman Adams preached on it 
in 1883 at the semi-centennial, and Dr. 
Perkins followed the tradition in 1908 
for the seventy-fifth anniversary. The ser- 
mon will appear next week, 

Many of us who have assumed that 
references to Christianity as a way of life 
are ultra-modern may be surprised at the 
following bit of history published in the 
Times, the parish paper of the Lynn church: 

“Almost from the beginning the Uni- 
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versalists of Lynn dissociated their faith 
from theological controversy. The im- 
pressive doctrine of God’s_ universal 
fatherhood, man’s universal brotherhood 
and the final harmony of all souls with 
God was the oil in the lamp, not the flame. 
They were content to let their light shine, 
convinced that others, seeing their good 
works, would be constrained to seek the 
source. Indeed, just a year after the so- 
ciety was formed, in 1834, the people 
passed the following amazing resolution, 
which stamps them as religious revolu- 
tionaries: 

““ ‘Regarding the religion we profess as 
the heart and life as well as the under- 
standing, and viewing the too frequent 
preaching of doctrinal sermons as profitless, 

“ “Therefore, Resolved, That we re- 
spectfully submit to our esteemed Pastor 
our feelings on this subject and suggest to 
him the advantage of practical topics, 
and such discourses best calculated to win 
the mind to a love of the Gospel, to quicken 
tne affections, to strengthen in the heart 
the principles of virtue, and to kindle and 
foster the spirit of true devotion.’ 

“As Dr. Perkins has written of this 
resolution, ‘Think of that coming from a 
church but feebly established, in a hostile 
community, when theological controversy 
was the staple of preaching.’ 

“This, I believe, is the central reason 
why our society has thriven and flourished 
through the years when the very founda- 
tions of the creed were shaken, first by the 
idea of evolution in the sixties, then by 
the materialistic conception of the uni- 
verse in the nineties, and by humanism 
to-day. Not having based our faith on 
dogmas, but on ‘the religion of Jesus 
Christ,’ to quote the constitution, we have 
been anchored to that which is ‘the same, 
yesterday, to-day and forever,’ come what 
may in the way of theological storm and 
doctrinal eclipse.’ 

In his sermon Dr. Rose said that Lynn 
Universalists felt utterly hopeless about 
answering calumnies rife in those days of 
theological bitterness. They had to justify 
their new-found faith by good works. 
“Only by proving to allmen that a belief in 
God’s mercy made men compassionate, 
that freedom from the fear of hell-fire 
made men eager to wipe out the hells of 
man’s making, and that decency was some- 
thing desirable for its own sake—only thus 
could they prove that their faith was not a 
license for unspeakable sins. Curious in- 
deed to-day is the idea that to believe 
that all men are created equal in the sight 
of God and that all would come through 
His love and providence to a happy end- 
ing, was reprehensible. Yet such was the 
attitude of a century ago.” 

At 4 p. m. a second service was held, 
when the Lynn Choral Society of seventy- 
five voices, Arthur B. Keene, conductor, 
furnished the music. Ellen Mudge Burrill 
read a historical paper, “Our Church and 
the People Who Made It,” and Dr. John 
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A. Cousens, president of Tufts College, 
spoke wittily and eloquently on “Values.” 
Dr. Rose presided and gave the invocation 
and benediction. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WHAM, Rochester, N. Y. 8 p.m. every Sunday. 
Rev. C. C. Blauvelt. 1150 kilocycles. 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.45 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn, 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7 p. m. Saturday. The 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous. Universalist). 
319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a.m. to2p.m.and6p.m.to10 p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

RY e3 
COMING EVENTS 


April 17-20. Idlewild Retreat, Dunstable, Mass. 

April 21. Annual Western Maine Universalist 
Men’s Get-Together, Church of the Messiah, Port- 
land. 

April 23. 100th Anniversary Celebration of found- 
ing of Westbrook, Maine, church. 

May 2. Conference of Universalists and Uni- 
tarians of Bangor District at Bangor, Me. 

May 3. Ninety-ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Universalist Historical Society, Boston, Mass. 

May 10-11. California State Convention at River- 
side. 

May 10-11. Connecticut State Convention at 
Meriden. 

May 10-11. Massachusetts State Convention at 
Cambridge. 

June 7. Rhode Island State Convention. 

June 13-15. Iowa State Convention at Mitchell- 
ville. 

June 22-25. Ohio State Convention at Columbus. 

June 25-28. Vermont State Convention at Wood- 
stock. 

June — Pennsylvania State Convention at Lines- 
ville. 

July 5-9. Y. P. C. U. National Convention, Tur- 
key Run State Park, Indiana. 

July 22-29. Y. P. C. U. Conference at Ferry Beach. 

eae 
STEREOPTICON WANTED 


Ferry Beach needs a stereopticon in good working 
order. A gift would be appreciated, but a moderate 
price would be paid if necessary. ‘Transportation 
charge paid in any case. 

Robert F. Needham, Secretary, 
10 Winthrop Road, Arlington, Mass. 
ng aes 
OLD REGISTERS WANTED 


The Universalist General Convention wishes to 
complete for historical purposes its file of Universal- 
ist Registers. Copies of the Register for the following 
years are missing: 1836 to 1839 inclusive; 1841 to 
1851 inclusive; 1853; 1879 to 1885 inclusive. 

The Convention also has a number of duplicate 
copies of old Registers which it would be glad to ex- 
change for those it needs, or to give away to some 
One to complete a set. 

Please communicate with the Universalist General 
Convention, 176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 

eae 
THE BANGOR CONFERENCE 


The Bangor Conference of Liberals will meet 
May 2, Dr. Etz, Dr. Patterson of the A. U. A., Rev. 
Vincent Sillman of Portland, Dean Muillenberg of 
the University of Maine, and Rev. W. D. Veazie, 


Maine Universalist Superintendent, will speak dur- 
ing the day. Rev. Garfield Morgan will deliver the 
evening address on “Why the World Needs the 
Liberal Churches.” 
xe 
MICHIGAN FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of transfer granted Rev. Frank D. Adams, 
D. D., to Illinois. 
E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Charles E. Petty 


The death of Mrs. Charles E. Petty, which oc- 
curred on Friday morning, March 10, 1938, at her 
home in Hop Bottom, Penn., was a shock to the whole 
community, although she had been in failing health 
for a year or more. 

May Ballou was born in Seneca, Kan., the daugh- 
ter of Rev. and Mrs. James H. Ballou. Mr. Ballou 
on graduation from St. Lawrence Theological School 
went to Minnesota. From there the family went on 
to Kansas. Mr. Ballou served as superintendent of 
schools for the state of Kansas in connection with his 
work in the church. He was pastor at Lawrence when 
the church was built. Later he held a pastorate at 
Osage, Iowa. From there he went to Minden, N. Y., 
and later he served Morris, N. Y. Then he was su- 
perintendent of churches in Pennsylvania for a 
season, living in Nicholson. His next pastorate 
was in Southold, and while there Miss Ballou de- 
veloped her voice under a fine teacher in New York 
City. She also took up painting, and many of her 
pictures are on the walls of her home. 

Mr. Ballou then went back into Pennsylvania, 
serving the Hop Bottom and other churches for a 
short time. Miss Ballou had planned to continue 
her musical studies, and was already engaged to sing 
as soloist at the First Congregational Church in 
Binghamton, N. Y., when she sustained an injury 
that confined her to the home for several weeks. 
While convalescing she met Mr. E. M. Tiffany, a 
prominent citizen of the town, and in time became his 
wife, and was the foremost worker in the Univer- 
salist church and community up to almost the last 
days of her life. Her second husband was Dr. 
W. B. Van de Sand of Montrose. 

On April 2, 1929, she married Rev. Charles E. 
Petty, then pastor of the church in Binghamton, 
N. Y., and went immediately into the new parish 
house. Two years afterward Mr. and Mrs. Petty 
went to Hop Bottom, with the expectation of re- 
turning to the work later. 

Mrs. Petty is survived by her sister, Mrs. Charles 
Palmatier, of Newark, N. Y., her brother, Willard 
S. Ballou, of Great Bend, Penn., and her husband, 
besides several nieces and nephews. 

The funeral was held on Sunday afternoon, March 
12, in the Universalist church in Hop Bottom. As 
she was loved by young and old, the church was 


crowded to overflowing. The services were con- 
ducted by Rev. G. C. Boorn of Brooklyn, and 
Rev. James D. Herrick of Towanda. Mr. Herrick 
had served this church thirty-four years ago, and, 
as a friend of the years, paid a loving tribute to the 
character and worth of Mrs. Petty. At her request, 
two favorite hymns, ‘Lead Kindly Light’? and 
“Beautiful Isle of Somewhere,’’ were sung by Mrs. 
Ruth Williams and Miss Lillian Byrum. 

Interment was in the Squires Cemetery, in Hop 
Bottom. 


John H. Blatter 


John H. Blatter of 3403 Elgin Avenue, Walbrook, 
Baltimore, Maryland, died March 1, after an illness 
of two weeks. He was a loyal Universalist, having 
been brought up in the Universalist Sunday school, 
of which his father, John Blatter, now dead, was su- 
perintendent for many years. Mr. Blatter was a 
man of cultivated tastes and a great reader. His 
library was rich in historical books. 

Mr. Blatter married Sara Macneal, daughter of 
James B. Macneal, for his second wife, and she sur- 
vives him, as does also a daughter by his first mar- 
riage. The family has suffered heavily, as Charles 
L. Maeneal, brother of Sara Macneal Blatter, died 
suddenly in March, 1932, and his death was followed 
by that of his wife in October. She was a sister of 
John H. Blatter. The death of Mrs. Alice T. Taft 
at the same time, a close friend and loyal Universal- 
ist, was another heavy burden for the church group 
to bear. 

Funeral services for Mr. Blatter were held Friday, 
March 3, at his home, and interment was in Loudon 
Park Cemetery. 


Offering Envelope for Easter 


An unusually beautiful design of tulips 
done in brilliant colors makes this a very 
acceptable means of appeal for funds. 


The seams and flap are securely gummed. 
Size, 2 1-2 x 4inches. Price, 40 cents per 
hundred. 
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At Greatly Reduced Prices for 1933 


The Duplex Envelope 
White, size 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches, 52 to set, 
numbered and dated, in cartons. Printed 
both sides in black, or black ion one side 
and red on the other. 
Less than 50 sets, 13 cents a set. 
50 to 109 sets, 11 cents a set. 
110 to 309 sets, 10 cents a set. 
Over 309 sets, 9 cents a set. 


Manila, one-half cent per set less. 


The Single Envelope 
White, printed in black, numbered and 
dated, 52 to set. 
Less than 50 sets, 11 cents a set. 
50 to 209 sets, 9 cents a set. 
Over 209 sets, 8 cents a set. 
Cartons, 1 cent per set extra. 


Minimum charge, $3.50. 


Prompt Service. Send for free samples. 
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ing and Finishing. Personal attention, able faculty. 
Graduates placed. For Catalogue write 


F. H. BURDETT, President 


Hancock 6300 156 Stuart St., 


Boston 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 


Price 60 cents per dozen. 
No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Price 15 cents 


Convention. In envelope. 


per copy. 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


,CHILD’S BIBLE 


GENUINE LEATHER BINDING 
LARGE MINION TYPE $e .00 - 
SELF-PRONOUNCING 


Postpaid 
Palestine 
Pictures in 
Colors 
No. 5415 
Special 
Edition 
FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS 
Prepared to Appeal to the Child’s 

Own Interest with 


Pictures soles illustrate in natural colors 
scenes and places taken from nature and life 
in the Holy Land as they now exist, 

The text is Self-Pronouncing, by the Sid of 
which children can learn to pronounce the dif- 
ficult SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 


Specimen of Tyne . 
"16 ButJé e/sus called themuntohim, 
land said, Suffer little children to 
No. 5415 French Moroced Leather, 
overlapping covers, round corners, red 
under gold edges, head bands and pur- $2.00 
ple silk marker, gold titles......++++++ 
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Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schov 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonabie. For catalogue address the Prineipal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather, 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 
By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 


By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Hight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Mount. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 
essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief. explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.” $1.00. 
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Crackling 


The young man who had been calling so 
frequently on Helen came at last to see her 
father. Finally, the suitor made this an- 
nouncement: “It’s a mere formality, I 
know, but we thought it would be pleasing 
to you if it were observed in the usual 
way.” 

Helen’s father stiffened. 

“And may I inquire,” he asked, ‘‘who 
suggested that asking my consent to 
Helen’s marriage was a mere formality?” 

“Yes,” replied the young man. “It was 
Helen’s mother.” —Tit-Bits. 

ee 

A teacher, instructing a class in com- 
position, said: “Do not attempt any 
flights of fancy; be yourselves, and write 
what is in you.” 

The following day a bright pupil 
handed in the following: ‘“‘We should not 
attempt any flights of fancy; rite what is 
in us. In me there is my stomach, lungs, 
heart, liver, two apples, one piece of mince 
pie, three sticks of candy, a hull lot of 
peanuts, and my dinner.”—Watchman- 
Examiner. ; 

* * 

Smith: “Jones expects 100 per cent 
disability on his accident-insurance policy. 
He says he is completely incapacitated’ by 
the loss of a thumb.’’ 

Smythe: “‘What’s his vocation?”’ 

“He’s a professional hitch-hiker.’’— 
Foreign Service. 

x * 

Young Husband: “It seems to me, my 
dear, that these pancakes are rather 
heavy.”’ 

His Bride: ‘‘Then I’m afraid you’re a 
poor judge, for the cookbook says they are 
light and feathery.” — Watchman-Examiner. 

oy amas 

“Ts that all the work you can do in an 
hour, Sam?” the hardware merchant 
asked his new cleaning man. 

“Well, sah, I dussay I could do mo’— 
but I nevah was one for showin’ off.’’— 

Good Hardware. 
* * 

Wives thinking of shooting, poisoning, or 
otherwise disposing of their husbands 
should do so before the currency is in- 
flated and life insurance becomes worth 
about thirty cents on the dollar.—Dun- 
bar’s Weekly. 

, ek 

Teacher: ‘Really, Johnny, your hand- 
writing is terrible. You must learn to 
write better.” 

Johnny: ‘Well, if I did, you’d be finding 
ault with my _ spelling.”—Watchman- 

Examiner. 
* * 
LAY HURRICANE 
TO MAN’S SUICIDE 
—Hrie (Pa.) Dispatch- Herald. 
* * 

Neurotic: Anybody who thinks you 
mean it when you ask him how he is.— 
Publishers Syndicate. 
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Re-Thinking 
Missions... 


The most widely discussed 
book in the religious field 


Published at $2.00. Now, in paper 
binding, but from the same plates, 
35 cents, by mail 40 cents 


Special Edition for Study Groups 


Should Foreign Missions Be 
Continued ? 


What Changes Should Be Made? 


What about Denominations 


There and Here? 
The Subject of Non-Christian 


Religions 
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